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Inſeribe a Work of this 
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very eminently adorn'd and digt 4 
fied the Subject of it. 

I muſt indeed be wh, chat 
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Hon, Ws any, . ing cantalt 
the following Eſſay can poſlibly 
do: : Bur tho the Univerſal Eſteem 
and Credit your School has | 
for being A Nurſery of Vir 
N and Good - Breeding, is ſuſ- 
cient to ſilence the little > Cavils of 
thoſe who. blame this manner of 


Education; yet my Endeavours: 
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vindicate and n it, may . 
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to Eder N the World, as 
they are to thoſe Parents who have 
laced chat moſt” important Cate 
of their Lives under your Con- 
| duct“ The Guidance of. Beauty 
and Innocence is certainly the great- 
eſt Truſt ' that can be · committed 
to any Man: And this you have 
ever Diſcharged with ſo nice and 
ſerupulous an. Honeſty,” together 
with right Judgment in the Applica- 
tion & the Time of your Scholars, 
that many owe to your Conduct 
the Bleffing of Daughters, who: give 
Expectations of Honour -without 
the kaſtApprehenſions of Diſcreditz 
Mothers whoſe Power is unmix 4 
Severity, and Wives whoſe 
Obedience has the Charms of Com: 
Mane 75 8 
TH diſcreet nd of Edu- 
cating Ladies according to their 
different 3 denius and Capacity, has 
ſo good an wank * none go 
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Domeſtick Life and OEconory i in 
bis —_—. 
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"Dancin is very Ancient 
ice; yet its No- 
' velty, as a Subject of the 
Pen, e that ſome- 


mi in the Merkamich * 


DANCING, as you 1 
& Muſick, was in ald Times 
rated to Pine Worthip, ah white it 
retain'd that Spered raters is 
Prieſts, who _ 7. eachers, and Di- 


__ of it; ts Grandeur 
i i bell ia 


. \ Put; 
10 en into the Management 6 
who by reaſon of — ak and 
Circumſtances cannot be Ae in the to 
max ſo conſidærabE a 12 in 
World . and ve have 
other — 


challenge a real E 
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os hich —4 
„ than their 
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; the. Artit folf ſer 5 


ly to have incurr'd the Imputation of 
being only an amuſing Trifle, incapable 
and 1 of 'being/ cultivated ” 
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re Dees, it — theſe —— 
made its way into all Nations, 
ted it ſelf into all Degrees; 
(as if 1 i were, in ſome Senſe, | an Uni- 
verſal nde dae Nature.) We ſhall 
. the following Diſcourſe, that 
af the Magnify d Arts and Sciences 
equal Antiquity, and fewer of e- 


we eqn It began inReligian,' and 


gs, in tlic politer Times ofithe Greehs 
and Romany, the neceſſary Qualificati- 


n Hero; 2 it now is af an ac- 


camphiſh'd Gentleman, and Man of . 
Qualit M bas 4444 os 

IN ſhort, it will be ee evi- 
dent, from this Eſſay towards an Hiſtory 
of Dancing, that if the Writers of the 
World have been (in theſe later Ages 
at leaſt) filent about it, it has been, 
ſe the Profeſſors of this Art, like 
ciples of A Druids, thought 
fit to convey its Myſteries by Word of 
Mouth, from Generation to Genera- 
1 not that it wanted real Beauties, 
Rs * 2 | and IM 
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ESD AN foward an 
and unqueſtionable Worth,' to recom- 
mend it ſelf to the moſt wiſe and 
knowin part of Mankind: 
- FINDING therefore, that by 


Reaſon of this Silence, an undeſerved 


this Art, as Low and Mechanick; I 
have here endeavour d to ſet it in 5 
true Light; and to ſhew, that it is an 
Art both Noble, and Uſeful; and not 

_ unworthy the Encouragement of all 
Loversof Elegance and Decorum; with- 
out which 3 and Ladies, are 
but half accompliſſi d. 0 
THIS I ſhall attempt to do, by in- 
quiring inte its Antiquity, Origirialy 
and Uſe; and by ſhewing the Nature 
and Perfection of its ſeveral Parts and 
ee nun Mr r | Modern.” 3G 
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of the Efteem it was in among the 
Ancient; and how beneficial and 
delightful it is, conſider'd either as 
4 Qualification, or xerciſe. 


or Science, is more or leſs excel- 
lent, as it contributes more or leſs 
to the Advantage of Men, both in the 
Body, and in the Mind. So that if it 
can be prov'd, that both the Body and 
Mind receive conſiderable Benefit oer 
Dancing, then I hope it may be al- 
low'd to be worthy of Eſteem, and 
Countenance. "I 
AT is confeſs'd by th oſe, who have 
ier'd. the Nature of the 20480 
IM B i " that 


[ can't be denied FI that any Art, 


that Fs Uh Exerc iſe FAY 


4 to the Preſervation of Health. 
And I believe few are Tait, 


not to 90 
impriſon 


in Fleſh, and d Blodd; no- 


thing contributes more to its Serenity, 


and the vigorous 7 of its Facul- 
ties, than the H of the Body ; 


when each Organ of-that has its dae | 


Operatidts\. 1 x WY.” 


the admirable Uſe of Exerciſe z and 
that DANCING is an Exerciſe no 
leſs uſeful than agreeable. . Whence 
alſo it will appear, that the Health 


ro the to. the Body from ech 1 


not the only Advantage Which i 

2g s to the Mind; hut that 1 
qualifies Men to put forth t 3p 

LL „and {El ;belliſhments » 


which would elle be obſcure, fac 1 by- 


in à baſhful. Ru Ricktys An and. of- 

 fenfive fm ce⸗ Micha 1 preju- 1 
| dicial to every, 

putation. But theſe 50 1 1 $ 15 
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ow, that while the Mind is | | 


"THIS will be more tvident * | 
the Sequels when we ſhall have ſnewn 
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ng 1 y 
ents, from whoſe Invention, and Cul 
tivation we Have receiv'd all valuable . 
e v e 
'S may pernaps ought ſuper- 
TY fluous by ſome, who are 2 
with the Ancients, to endeavour to re. 
3 - commend that to our Eſteem, which has 
had fo good an Advocate as Lucian; and 
JI which was part of cheir Religion, as 
well as Gymnaſtic Exerciſes : eſpecially 
when Men have had Inferiptions and 
Monuments dedicated totheir Micntoties, 
for their furpaſſing others in this Art. 
It is true, Thoſe who are well versd 
in the Chet and Roman Antiquities, 
are ſufficiently acquainted with the Re- ; 
Putation it acquird in thoſe two Po- I 
lite Nations ; but when we confider 
How many there are that know but little 
of that Noble Study, it carmot be 
thought à fruitleſs Labeur to let them 
we from Atheneur, Mercarialis, Culiur 
ginn, Roſmnus, Soabyper, &e. of 
What ſe and Eſteem Dancing was 
atciently among thoſe great Nations. 
It may aHo be pertinent to ſhew, that 
this —_ not ory meer Opinion or 
but dn Reaſon and 
ite. Jud father to Obviare a Biff. 
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Modern Dancing 


Ess ax towards an 


allow'd the Ancients had a juſt value 


for this Art, which then indeed deſerv d 
it; yet our Modern Dancing cannot 
claim that Preheminence, as retaining 


ſo little of that, which recommended 


Dancing to the Ancients. 


"IT muſt indeed be granted, that our 
„in ſeveral Particulars 
of Beauty, falls infinitely ſhort of hat 


| of the Greeks and Romans, if we may | 
believe Eye-witneſſes of its Perfection, 


and admirable Effects. Yet this muſt. be 


ſaid, that as to Dancing in its Funda- 


mentals and Expediency, Modern Dan- 


eing is of equal Deſert; as will appear 


hereafter. Beſides, tho' it comes infinite- 


Ip ſhort of that agreeable - and ſurpri- 
ing Variety, which was in the Repre-. 


ſentative Dances of the | Mimes, aud 


Pantomimes, and which is neceſſary to 

a compleat Entertainment; Jet the 
Modern Dancing comes nearer the firſt 
and original Inſtitution of it in the firſt 
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gure, and Meaſure made the whole Sy- | 
ſtem : For that general Imitation from 
whence the later Dancing took its Name, 
Was unknown till Mens Hes 
C  thard. 
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Hiſtoty of Dancing. 
> IF ſhar'd a the Gods, in ſo great a So-- 
lemnity of their Worſhip as Dancing; 
and the wanton Taſte of a Luxurious 
Age, ſet Men upon the Invention of 
various Ways to Pleaſe. The Attempt 
ſucceeded; they were receiv d on the 
Stage 3 firſt betwixt the Acts; and at 
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3 laſt ilar d an entire Entertainment, to 
; & almoſt the [Excluſion of the Drama. 
which either through the ill Perfor- = * 1 1 
mance of the Poet, or Player, ( Lucian By 5 
puts it on the Repreſentation) was oſt-.. ide 
15 d to this Diverſion, by Lucian Lime © aloe 
SCAL IGER has ſomething in- 5 
deed ver material in the Praiſe of this 
Art. Having plac'd the Chorus, Sin- 
gers, and Dancers, in the Orcheſtra 
of the Antient Theatres, he thus pro- 
ceeds. + Among which Dancing ought whi 
to have the firſt Place; for Motion is = 
older than Speech; Befides, from Dan. and Sing. | 
cing only did the Orcheſtra take its ier | 
Name. Singing is the Performance of mum 
Laleneſs, Sloth, and Softneſs, But bore I. 
obtinere: 
thee enim 3 * Motus. 2838 ab his tantum Orche- 
Nomen invenit. Otioſi, Cantus Mollis, inertis, ſaltati vegeti, 
acri excercitati, maximo quoqʒ in honore fuit, propterea quod etiam 


ad militarem excercitationem mum facere rideretur. Julius 
I nd 925 18. 4 Poet. . 
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ntorem Plays; but the — of this Dancer 
_ dele- 82 80 arlike, by which he could ſiew 
—— ill in the Diſcipline; and Mana- 
| Bid. | pery of Fighting and Marſhalling'df 2 
 . _- Pitch'd Battel; they choſe him as one 
well qualify'd for the Command. For 
r antient Warfare was not the 5 


ue too Armies came wedkrally 10 
Blors, and each Man was to beben 
#2 ee bimfeif by his Skill; and Dexterity 
+» yhic Dance had all the 3 44. 

dtreſs of Combat; as we ſhall ſee wh 


wee came to the 


4 Shaving 'ir the Tur of one that is 
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 modum Abend choſe Phrynicus 
err General, becauſe he danc'd the Pyrthic 
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Arong, Active, Brish, and much Ex. 
ercis'd. And it was farther beld in 
great oft Efltem, and H. ononr, be- 
— it ſtem d to contribute very much 
70 — Military Employment. N Where. 
rfues he in the ſame place) the 
s for their 


with Addreſs in a Play. Nor was 
this to be look d on as 2 ooliſh Reſolve 
artial or ir- 
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vero 3s alſo an t Memo- ” 


5 8 8 1150 that in the Tor- ris — 
© thebian the whith is alfo call dn” 


| © the Nyniphizan, there are certain L. Tete 


s of -the Nymbbs, which mobs Poude feu 
. Ring 4 b Sound of the quem did 
Fler, and art therefore call the dum 
« Calamite Hand, from Calamus, 4 un my} 
60 © ew or b. and alſo the Dancing lane eſſe 

at the found of the nn HA. 
ef; 1 ey were 299.6 the as dus t. 


2 Aale of he Peer of the Singers, 1 
P Iny writes. | ambirum | 
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AN p fince Authority of Ancient 
Enquiry is of Conſequence on this 
FSubject; the Obſervations of Lodovi- 


cus * Cælius Rhodiginus may well de- 
ſerve our Conſideration. There are 


© ſeveral Reaſons to be alledg'd (ſays 


© he) why the Dancing of the Antients 
© was not low and common; among 


__.. .* which, firſt, that there were no Cere- 
a monies or Religious Worſpip of any | 
4. © remarkable Antiquity, in which there 
was not Dancing; which J obſerve 
to have ſo much the greater weight, 
...* © becauſett ſeems to derive it ſelf from 
very eminent Authors, I mean from 
+--_ORPHEUS aud MUSA US. It 


is certain, that in Delos there was no 


# 


Religious Worſhip without Muſick, 
and Dancing. There came out Choirs 


of Boys, with Lutes and Flutes playing 


bdefore them; the moſt Skilful of which 


performed the Dance: And their Songs 


len- derivd the Name of * Hyporchemata, 


from being uſed with Dancing. There 
dem chard were three ſorts of Hymns uſed in this 


Leanenti ac. manner of Worſhip; Proſodion, Hy- 


a porchema, and Stafimon. . The Proſo- 
dion, or Litany, or Supplication, was 
ſaid with a Hymn, when they ap- 
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proach'd 
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at proach'd towards the Gods, and brought 
is the Sacrifices to the Altar. Some are 
/- of Opinion, that, this was only the 
Song that contain'd the H mn of that 
e God; for the Athenians ſung Peans 

's and Proſodia's to Demetrius on his Ap- 

s proach: But when the Word Proſodia 
zs of the Feminine Gender, and join'd 

- & with a Mufical Inſtrument, it ſignifies a 
Song. Next, they in full Chorus ſung 
the Hyporchema's, dancing about the 
Altar, when the Sacrifices were put to 

| i the Fire.  Hyporchema is call'd Cre- 
tan, from the Inclination of that Na» 
tion to Dancing, as Abeneus obſerves; - 
for Dancing was a Native of their 


Country. Pindar makes the Lacede. 
moniuns to Dance after the Mode ob 
the AMporcbema. This Dance ſeems ' © 
| to have been-common to both Men and 

were call'd Proſodiafic, and Apoſtolic, 

or Parthenic. *Tis thought that this 

fort of Dancing took the Name of Hy- 

porchema from the Performers preſer- 

ving in the Dance ſomething Generous 

and Manly. The Song which ſucceed- 

ed the Dance, when all ſtood ſtill, and 
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nd ha Alear,. Plan 7 bis fecond Boon 
b- of Laws, ſays, that other Animals want 
43 Over ad, Diode 

to the Ion 

2 an — 4 of which, ariſes 

In Harmony: But, that we 


5 55 ring. 1 che C08. for our Companions, 
in our Converſation, they have 
given us a Numerous, Harmonious, 
2 veet, and Deli | Senſe, and have 
avghe: us; Ar 8 N 
veral kinds Denim Sz 
ar Chorus of Davcers regeiyd their 
Names from and ve Kegec that is 
fromſoy. Whence it is anparent, that 
the firſt Methods of Education, were 
from the Helpof poi and the. Muſes; 

and that an Ignorant Men withouslides: 
eatian, was one who knew nothing uf 
the Ballet, and Choins of the Muſes D 
but the Man of Learnivgs was he wha 
was well acquainted wick And 
Learning was, by them, di ibuted and 
et into the N — oy — — 
ee, ʒ Dancing. an ng. om 
hence MAE a well Farned Man 
me in Do uppos d por rn tr yu 
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| ts "FROM * Lucian, and from the 


'be ſaid of our Modern Dancing i in ge- 


ſons and Natures. 
as in Hiſtory-Painting, and in Tra- 


cer by his Geſtures, Motions, and Acti. 
Ste ſtood by che Speck 
Per 7e under 7 the ator 
in whom he rais d the Paſſions of An. 4 
ger, Pity, Love, Hate, and the like; 


Force of their Tropes, and Figures. 


the fine 
even the Peop 


of Senſe, and Lovers of Imitation; as 
all thoſe Dances wherein Characters are 


Bacchanals, Sat 


kE n f De e 


len ur. Sequel of this Diſcourſe, it will be plain 
1 Dancing was (at leaſt) of od, al 
fort of Mute Rhetoric; while the Dan. 


Speaking, made himſelf 


r e © > Gf. e 


which was as much as the Poets or Ora- 
tors could pretend to effect by all the 


nin Ag a 


IT is true, that this indeed cannot 


neral, eſpecially that which is eſteem d 
Dancing; and which the Town, 
le 'of Quality have de- 
clar'd ſo publick an 2 of on 
the Stage. However, there are ſorts of 


Dancing nowinUſe, whichpleaſe Men 


mh A PACO 


repreſented; as in the e Ro- 
man, whercin _ preſented Huus 
like, in all "which the — Toe 
aim at an Imitation of particular Per- 

In theſe Dantes, 3 


edy, „the OT ſhould haye re- 
” 


3 Hiſtory of Dancing. 


* 

in Deſign; to carry on which, every Step, 
à Turn and Figure ought to contribute. 
n. But allowing that the Excellence of 
1- the Antient Performance is now en- 
li tirely loſt; yet is not our Dancing 
r, 
Ne 


without its Advantages, both in regard 


to its Uſe, as a Qualification and an 
Exerciſe. TEL | n n 
IF the Uſefulneſs of a thing may ſerve 
to determine its real Worth, there is ſcarce 


couragement, as that of the Ancients: 


ſently be ſhewn;) and alſo regulates 


IO give a Teſtimony of the neceſ- 
ſary Uſe of it, as a Qualification; I 
ſhall. bring a Domeſtick Authority, 


controverted z and that is the Teſtimony 


Since it is equally a moderate Exerciſe, 
which preſerves Health, (as will pre- 


the Carriage; invigorates the active Mo- 
tion of the Limbs; faſhions the Body 
with a juſt and graceful Poſition, and 
enlivens and unbends the Mind. 5 


which is built on ſo univerſal and eſta:- 
bliſhed a Merit, that it can't well be 


1 
gard to the Plot, and Conduct of tze 


any doubt to be made, but that our pre- ; 
ſent Dancing has as juſt a Claim to Eu- 


of Mr. Lock. Since (ſays he) no- . Lock 7 
thing appears to =o to give Children 2 : 
| "£4; .c ſo | 5 


EgsSAv towards an 
© fo much becoming Confidence, and 
Behaviour, and ſo raife them to the 
Converſation of thoſe above their 
q Age, as Dancing; I think they ſhould 
— ad taught to Dance, as ſoon as they 
are capable of learning it. For tho 
| a "this: conſiſts only in outward 'Grace- 
+: fulneſs of: Motion; yet, I know not 
how, it gives Children manly Thoughts, 
and Carriage, more than any thing. 
ana. — Again — *< Dancing being 
. 156.4 that, which gives graceful Motions, 
1 Call the Life, and above all things 
[1 ; * Manlineſs, and becoming Confidence 
= ©: to- young: Children; I think it-can- 
not be learn d too ear; aſter they 
are once of Age, and Strength ca- 
©. pable of it: But you muſt be ſure 
= to have a good! Maſter, that knows 
11 , and teaches: what is Graceful and 
is « Becoming, and what gives a Freedom 
c and Eafineſsto all the Motions of the 
Body. We fee the Limbs of a Dan- 
cer well / Inſtructed, in their greateſt 
force of Motion, whether off or on the 
Ground, do no ways convulſe, twitch, 
or ſeem to n e 
Reer TE bh 
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„ and from too great an 
Author, ta quſs over without a Review, 
which will be of no fall Advantage 
to the Cauſe, in: gaining one Point, 
via) how = 7 
ing is as ai Qua ion; and it 
will no: lefs;juſtifie: the common: Fra- 
ice of mall 'People: in ſending their 
EChildren: to be at Leaſt: initiated in this 


N of 2 their For- 
tunes: Which I hope: with evidently 
rar, from: a thorough Diſquiſition 
fer. Locks/Afſertions: built on Na- 
on and Experience. 
AMAN: muſt-have but very: links 
Zxpepicnces of the World, or have 
natle- bub: very ſup uperficiahRemarks:of 
aviand;. he en hob obſcry's, thad 
be: Iiducapion, of Children has a very; 
duliderable and ſtrang ee * 
nir Afturillives. 8 [7s 


N 4 


r — whiohnir fil gis 


per dec Fefe, Laer 
7 dd un- 7 * 7 


crit 


E B above Quotation is of too great 


nt Art offt 


fo beneficial a Siencr; and which ma 


= bo nol eee, uon: 2 hae. 
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People in the World," as this one Qua 


20 Ess A toward an 
Matter is ſoft, and yields to the Signa- 
ture; Fancy predominates in them, and 
whatever is received by that laſes no- 

thing by its Continuance. If there- 

fora you ſuffer a fooliſh ſhamefac'd Ru- 
ſticity to prevail over Children, when 

they are Loung, it will ſearce be poſ- 

fible for them to ſhake it off, when they | 

are grown up; which alone may prove 

an Obſtacle to their Fortunes, and a 
Check to their Converſat ion. There is 

nothing appears to me ſo neceſſary a 
Qualification in this World, (as the 
World goes) either to ſecure a Man's 
own ; to advance, and make his For- 

tune ; or to recommend him to the 

Friendſhip or Eſteem of the Great, 

and of the Fair, as a becoming Conf. 

gence well manag d, and more or leſs 

exerted, as the Buſineſs you promote, ot 

the Perſon you addreſs to, requires. It is 

ten all the Virtues: For all the fine Ac- 

998101 * compliſnments of Knowledge, and Wit 

„ never preferr d the Hundredth part o 


* eee, 55 
4 0 rr 8 7 bb a8. a0} 


hund ſome Con 
lubility to the 


«3814 


e, Which by th 


f [5 
* 


Hiſtom f Dancing. 
Aſſurance of the Speaker, often paſſes 
for good Senſe and Reaſon, on tolerable 
Judges. This makes a Man an Advo- 
ade in his own Cauſe ; and to puſh 
it with that Intrepidity, and promiſe 


Stations for Dignity, Wealth, or Power, 
fſobmit to its Energy and Force. The 


Authority of Senates; the Pride of 
reat Miniſters ; the Aſfemblies of the 
oo are all ſubject to the agreeably 
Bol Man i, and he carries his Point, 
by a ſort. of Aſcendant, or Superiority 
of Nature above all Oppoſers ; every 


N indeed the Framer of his own 


Husband of Moderate Parts; it ſets off 


plays the Jugler ſo with other Men's 
Underſtandings that it palms upon em 
Men of very indifferent Parts for Pro- 
digies. This has often made a Smat- 
terer in Rhime, paſs for a DNT DEN. J 
4 8 2 or a had 2 


8 88 


of Succeſs that Perſons of the higheſt 


e Courts of Princes; the Gravity, and 


thing pays Homage to him, and ſo he 
This Quality is an excellent 


eviry thing to the beſt, Advan age, and 


Engng towards DE 


a MATCHIUVELL 5 a Quick, 
for HW L LTB, or N ATCLDF F, 
ant many 'ofticr as exttavaghnt Impoff- 
 Li6tis on the Men of all n mate 
By a e „And one Hu- 

ce : want of this'Qua- 


lifcation, What a Man of Senſe, thro 


an habitual and daſtard fharnefacedneſs, 
Hes unitegarlicd in *Miſery, without 


Hopes of Redreſs. Great Men ſeek not 


How for tetir d Merit, ro entourgge, 


Lud reward ir: But it is the Audacfous 


uſhing' lan only thrives, und carries 
b Catife. Now — \Eoendution f 
this Virtue vfin' Aba p Veg 
_ Vinay ſe term it) may betlaid in D 
750 tltan wbirb, nothing, ' "us Mr. 
LOCK 6bſerves, appears to gi I. 
Aten ſo much becom Go e, And 
ſo to raiſe them to the <Converſition 
bf thoſe above their Ręe: And hit be- 


ing fixtd by Learning 7 this Hei young, 


ſeldom leaves them . Volt — 25 


before mary Spectators, C eren 
vichat D ence; my and Aukward- 
ieh Toight 8 petünL Ne- 
Md-which'is 


very viſible” Ein d hor are not 


us d 


5 * p 7 * $a. 4 ? 8 


N 
r Sn 


Ne nf — 

us d to Company, and want thoſe Ad- 
vantages; as is plain from thoſe we 

find — Country, and retir d Places; 

where at the Appearance of a Gentle 
man, or Lady well. dreſs d. with a good 

Equipage, the Baſhiful Nuſticks all a- 

run away, either.atham*d or a- 

frdid.. * BARCLAT, in his Arge- Lib. 4. 

nit, has given a pretty Image of this P. 10. 

Obſervation in his Poberchas, whom 

he diſtinguiſhes in his hidden 3 

among the Villages of Gaul, by hi 

Man lineſs and handſame — 1 

and which he gave him as a Mark of 
als r bel Ghiug, and commmindirg | 
Found: splay- 

—— the: Ville Boys, they all 
rahaway as confounded, — at 

his Approach, except Poliarchus, who 

ſtood His — with a Kind of ſtern 

Humility anfwer d his Queſtions, and 

held Diſcourſe with him, wirhont be- 

ing daunted by the Preſence of aStran- 


ger of an 8 and Equi. . 


Page. 

TIS: Prey that every Man, who 
has not had-the — Learning 
to „is not deſtitute of Gm 
3 enough bur then, that is ou 
e — ing 


a 


A Ar TAIL EI RT TT ROO AARAGY 10 Tus _ 


"Evens cord Gs 


ing to his Natural Temper ; and there 


fore ſuch have no Neceſſity of having 
Recourſe to this Art, on that Account; 
the Remedy is for thoſe, who are na- 
turally Baſnful; which too common 

Men of the beſt Senſe, and brighteſt 
Underſtanding, are: For while thoſe 
other owe their Confidence to their Ig- 
norance; Knowledge | ſerves only to 
make theſe more Diffident. Likewiſe 
tho" it muſt be confeſt, that Examples 
of this extreme Rufticity are — 


frequent in this free Nation of Ex. 
gland, where the Gentry are not ſo far 
and Pea- 


exalted above the Leomanry 
ſantry, as to confine the rt of Dancing 


to themſelves; yet it is certain, that 


for want of a competent K Knowledge 
in this Art, and which ſhould habe 
been learn d when young, the Publick 
loſes-many-a Man of exquiſite Intelle- 
ctuals, and unbiaſs d Frohity, purely 


for the want of this ſo neceſſary Ac: 
' Aſſurances, while the 


compliſhment, 
preſſing Knave, or Fool, ſhoulders: 

out, and ge ets the) Prize. bihavelindwn 
Men, bats reaſon'dadmitably in 
2 Chambers, and with their inti : 
N * CERN 
to 


/ e r 27S. RE % 3H AE kt; 4. td? — | 
- b ? : , 


Hug of Danting. ; 


or to a Man of great Poſt and Digni- 
ty, tho their Fortunes depended on it: 


nay, when it has been ſhewn, and 
conſider d, that take away the Trap- 
pings and Titles, the Perfon who aw d 


them, or the Aſſembly that. check'd 


them, was their Inferior in all Qualifi- 


cations as Man: Whereas if theſe Gen- 


tlemen had been Maſters of that Aſu- 


rauce, which might perhaps have been 
attainable by Learning to Dance uvhen 
young, and by that being inur d to 
ompat — dance before: them, and 
the like, they might have become more 
ſerviceable both to themſelves and the 
Publ} >: 22000 0047 todd 0 its 
AGAIN, this A 


urance, or hand- 


ſome Confidence, deriv d from Dancing, 


* 


is alſo a conſiderable Advantage, and an 


abſolutely neceſſary Qualification, with 


regard to the Fair. The Ladies are of 


eafier Acceſs to a Man thus qualified, 


eſpecially if he arrive at atiyExcellence 
. ——— — 
tion, which is extremely agreeable to 
the Eye, ſingularly recommends a Per- 


1 
nie 
* «ut 3 


= 
to Tpeak a Word either in an Aſſembly, 


} — 


| Study of thoſe, who conceive hupts 


1 the Fair. Fancy and Imagination are 


deliverid to chown: Hands the Diſpofition 


—— 
rike the Reaſon. 
20 \Proofodf what 1 haue here advanc'd, 


„ev a an 

— Krom the ſame Quuſe, priſhes 
over the Heart that is 
too there may be ſome 
natural Sympatiry betwixt the L. ight- 
neſs of the Motions of a graceful Man. 
rer, anll the Heart and Inclinations of 


— Advantage 
ſhook. 


ſtrong in Women, and whatever 
hits that agreeably, has a thouſand to 
one df Succeſs. Reaſon ds weak, and 
they feem made more for Plenſure, than 
Conduct and ſmce Nature has given 
ing Beautite, and ãrre- 
ſiſtable Oharms; and Quſtom has often 


K —_ *; 
2 bY 


. 
o 
1 


K K „ 


n 


woe „ 


of conſiderable Eftates ;, . — 
0 


in Nlarrisze, ito! be perfect 
in thoſt things, which gather mae 
thamthoſe which 
O 


Judor is 


m Queen Catherms," Henry 
bs Widow, fell in Love, for 
— a a r Li res 


„ ooo et. ant att a i. #* 


28” 0 : 5 
r 0 4c: ©, ab A 


Hiftory wf Ouncing 4 
Owen Trader 's Epiſtle to "Queen Calb im. 
7 When inqourPrefence IF was call's — 


lofty Bounds, whilſt. I. my ſelf adrance, 
(Roam a turn my footing of by hap, 
t not ny chance to *Hght: into your 
6. ulckndt — —e—ẽ 
« Since he muſt All, to fall.in ſuch a- Place 


een dab piſie to Owen Tudor. 


p'd at. 
Kür Aw He 


Malang, in Wars hot Alarms, 
Vlad in priucely Arms; 
{ſor Firſt I $5" where TIO ) 


e 


c1Rtiptoatat 17 
— Faded far Wit and Shape divine; - 


„with Puiſſance and with Fog, 
ie, *Yrith Cot ip and Difeoutfe, 
ownow,Ihardiyican Pg 
:belt, + los wo Fether, 6 
x Meaſure, Borel, or a Dance. | 


6800 W. tho d far fromun 
Irrational Art, us we may finde whe 


| Abr 
| 'at H 
Dig i th 


Bxureiſe; 
— 4 
Fuaculey, 

ployment, ä ———ů— — 
and Friends to Sperul⸗ And nt 
the buſt of Phitoſophe: 


—_ it is not thatrwhich:in- 


tens eavnd to Dantes — 


* n ito -belmue 


.S GuUunSESRCSESSCPASSEPETRP 


sswith the Rationative 
which lis a tiaote Sublime Rm- 


rs:SOCRATES, 
und/ the theſt of Men among the Ha- 


1 — 2 


Dra 
- Epi 


fe of ed Qadlifitatzon, and us un 


— in the Gy mafic of that E&X- 


* 
—— 
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there is ſomething in the Nature of 
Dancing, that ſtirs up ' thoſe manly 
Thoughts in Children, for which Mr. 
ds LOCK aſſigns no Cauſe: For, as an 


Exerciſe, it gives a bris 
to the Blood; encreaſes the Animal Spi- 
rits, and ſtirs up livelier Thoughts; 
which being aſſiſted by that Hana ſome 


Confidence, ſo — the Effect of 


Daucing, cotweys all the Spirit, that 
the Action has excited, to the Conver- 
ſation, which" is under no Curb or Re- 
ſtraint. Beſides, we [tid chat as ſoon 
28 Children are capable of any thing, 
they are touched — Praiſe; nog find- 
ing themfelves in Dantiug 4118 Od ect 
af all the Beholders Eyes; they are de- 
ſirous to pleaſe, and gain their Gonimen- 
dation; which having obtain d, it gives 
them Courage, and a good Opinion ef 
themſelves, which naturally produce 
Forwardneſs, both of Diſtourſe and Be 
haviour, and rhat gives a Face of Man- 

| hood to their Appearane. 
THO' what has been here id, in 
theſe Reflections, may ſeem at firſt view 
to be rather directed to young Gent! 
men, than young Ladies: yet on Con- 

5 will "appears chat! it we 


irculat ion 


Hiſtory of Danting. 


the latter in proportion to their Sex. 


For tho' Modeſty be the peculiar Grace 
and Prerogative of that Sex, yet is 


an there a modeſt Freedom and Afſurance 


| abſolutely neceſſary to ſet off their Per- 
fections, and render them Converſible, 


29 


and which puts a very viſible Diſtincti- 


on betwixt the unpoliſh'd Appearanee 


of a Country Education, and that of . 


Cities and Courts; all the brighter 
parts of the Sex being loſt in the Baſh- 


ful Ruſticity of the former, and Mode- 
ſty ſet off, and made more Conſpicuous 
and Brillant in the latter; by whrchy 
they are qualified to Converſe with Ad- 
vantage with Man, for whom they were 


defign'd ; and enabled to anſwer, con- 
fute or allow his Addreſſes, his Argu- 
ments, or his Pretenſions : And this 


neceſſary and becoming Aſſurance, they 


can only derive from Dancing; which 
alſo gives them a graceful Motion and 
| Addreſs, which does not a little add to 
their natural Beauty, but ſtrengthens 

R — - confirms the Conqueſt of their 
BUT the Uſe of this Art will, I 


believe, ſtill be more viſible, on our 


Conſideration of it as an Exerciſe; and 


the 


BAN ends 


ene which aziſes from it. as. ſuch, 
bog to, the Bodys, and the Mind, 

IHA. T it; was:anclengly- elleem d 
an Exorciſe, chere can be no manner of 
doube ; begauſe it * * ang 


[gg mort 1 7 
4 Hall in 6: Fee» 
mibt thr more Saferys. Cęmalineſs 
a2 Pleaſines be ſæen in a Dnce? Tha 
decent Motians of Dancing therefore, 
8 Paſtures of: the: Radu; 

the: Turning Stage; Baudings, Re 
e ning s, 175 great delight 
ta the Sprfiatars, and no leſs Hauitii us 
the: Nerfumers. Hor I muſt. alu 
believe, thatiahs:the-moſk valuable and 
proportionable Exerciſe, which bath 


bieand — gn — 5 1 Eves 


F395 THE 


e Legies weten 0 all we reſf. * And 
Ul dialog. de N (lays he). other Studies. yield, | 


fupples ths. Bodi, and renders it fieger- 


3 am» 
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ine of Dancing, 
_ Andient Perfions had the 
ame nion of Dancing, that it was 

Weed and noble Exereiſe; as, 
rom Dwis, we have it in Cælius Nbo. 


25 


ng. ieinusß. But the Perſians: learn #07. Verans 
by. ance, as well as to ride, being of Gs: _ a 
nd. pinion: that this ſort of regulated Mo & faltare 
a, ion is of extraordinaery-Uſe ro tbe in- giant 
n- ſe of b Strength of the: Body. dulatum id 
e b N of the may genus, moe . 
4 Rreuſe the Relation of abether Cuſtom — 
/- Wc of theirs in relation to Dancing, tho robori con- 
g not ſo peeuliarly belonging to this place; — 
Fl my" that is, that the Antjent Kings: — 

. Perſi were allow d' to Dance only once: 1 
7 a Tear z and: that was: on the- — cmoH . 
8 Feſtival} and'Sacrifice perform'd? to 1 
4 great God Mis bra, nor was. any otller Rb 1s, 


2 fatic ſuffer'd that Day to Dance 38. Ai. 
But to return from this Smalk Digreſll. 
anz perhaps it n may bsthought neeeſſa- 
firſt to prove the 


of 
Exerciſe, as affording- Health tothe 


Body, and 'by Conſequence Relaxation 
Peripicuity- and'V ga: to- the Mind 
= Ng Ido not at all 


do at we' ſtall: eaſtly agree, that 
Eucian . to prefer Dancing 


N * 3 3 in 


zz 


prove Dancing to have all thoſ, e Qua- 


ſiferatus of Old, were ſuch Indulgers of 
Sloth and Idleneſs, 


4 Arts of. which. let us hear Cælius Rho- 


Es SAT ene ion 


1 particular above an y other Exer. 
eiſe. 

THO' it may be preſum'd that dai- 
1 Experience ſufficiently informs us, 
that nothing contributes more to our 
Hlealth, than the moderate Exerciſe of 
the Body; and every Day does almoſt if - 
give us Inſtances of Diſeaſes cur d by 
this agreeable Medecine : And that 
© thoſe — which baffte the Phy- 
ſician, with all his Herbs and Drugs, 

- have been overcome by moderate Exer- | 
eiſe: Yet to fatisfie the Curioſity of 
the nice Enquirer, and to lay a ſure 
and infallible Foundation of the chief | 
Excellence of this Art, I ſhall here en- 
deavour to ſhew the Reader the real and 
natural Excellence of Exerciſe in gene- 
ral; and then I hope to be able to 


_ Uities,. which are neceſſary to give it 
the Preheminence to all the Gymmaſtic 
Exerciſes of the Ancients. - 

'TIS true that A/c/ep:ades, and Era- 


that they. nicely 
excluded Exerciſe from the. Medicinal 


diginus, 


$a 


Vitor of Dar. 23 
e 4 clepiades (ſays he) ſeems * Videtur 


without 7 Fudgrient to be too great a fin” 


Pat ron 425 ſts of whoſe Opinion al- Rhodiet | 
us, 0, 75 Eraſiſtratus, for they baniſh all nn 2 5 
ur Exerciſes, and utterly condemn them : dec. Anti- 


of | while. all other the moſt skilful Phſi. num 
ft i ie give ſo. large an Approbation N num, 
Dy them, that they, do not only. allow- 4 cap· 3» 


55 g Habit of Body to be gain & from 
hem, but that Health is thence moſt 
eminently obtain'd : Since it ic ſo well 
known how- nearly Human [ature ir 
Telated to them, % that the' Jou fur 
-#þ.Ghilaren never ſo cloſe, they. gene- 
r run about, play and. wanton like 
the Brutes... Hor every thing i is flarrid 
% 5s own innate Force to thoſe De- 
4 ph. es and e, by w, bich, Health 
and Safety. are to be procur d, But to 
4 7 7 ort Roger, on "this 9775 ; 
alen. gives t at leaſt three Modes or 
Manners of Exerciſe, according to the 
"Defnirion 0} Motions : For. 125 are ei- 
Her, mov d 2 aur 7 4 K. or V an ex- 
. r by. Medicines Which 
N Worn 


pocrates | 


219021 
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Fou, „Nep. 92 Vetitis 1 211 Ve nb. 
- Brie y gh 7 22 eM. Nd a 
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5 — — 
Tae Aahinnl encrealing of the natural 
Heat of the Body, is not to be de- 


done without charging Nature with 
< any ſubſequent Load; it ought to be 
© more valuable. Fok 1 may by ſalnt 
© generous Medicine, or 2 Glaſtof Wine, 
nile Nature to à great Pitch for p 


% tithe butthen, whenehelclagredicnts 
dome to be digeſted 


igeſtsd, and reſolv'd 3n- 
Nature inay be 
the Remaias of 


© to their Prineipl 
mofe o ppreſs d 3 
othe laing 
< reliev dchy dt. Therefor if any) Drug 
5-fhantl4 [cauſe ſuch an Effect as the 
Mckion of the des in this re. 
ape t would be uf ſitigular Uſe in 
<fomerteuder Cafes: upon > ueny a 
> eount> But hen add to this, the 
Acgreat Stiength which the {culdr 
Cand Mefiors Parts :atquice by 
6 riſks lifahat / could be . * abe 
bind hkewile by: the ſame internal 
Mean; what a value} inhat an extra- 
«chan Hſtrum would Mankind hair 
tifor «theitiRemedy, hi 
uud uch wonderful 
Since thiſſe den 


tts? But 
ofits are tothe 


ä * 
TALL) 


5ſpis'd; but if we conſider, that it is 


than ſhe was at firſt 


e procur/-d 
As it to 
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is *-brin g People to conceive: itꝰ To build 


up Lach a Belief in the Minds of Men, 
is to raiſe a Structure, the. Foundati- 


1 on of which can be laid with no leſs | 


4 difficulty, than the removing of the 
KRubbiſh of a Vulgar Error. 
AND alittle: i the ſame Author 
— And this moderate Exer - 
ciſe, by augmenting the natural Heat 
of the Body, will enrich the Fluids; 
© and by encreaſing the velocity of the 
Circulation; every the minuteſt Par: 
brought much oftner 
to the Teſt öf the Strainers, than o- 
ther wiſẽ it would have been; ſo that 
© both the Verious Fluids Koo the 
< Spirits, will after an eminent man- 
ner be exalted;: and a8 it were: re&i- 
© fy'd in the making, &. To this I 


ſhall'c o Surg ——— ing of his 
Diſcou 


on the Popervf Arie 
and then refer the Reader tothe Tree 
tiſe it ſelf: which to abridge or alter 


would be Injuſtick to the Author, and 


the Cauſe. That the LUſe of Ex- 
© exciſe: (ſays. he) does: cunduoe very 
4 much to the Preſervation of Health, 


that it promotes the 3 85 


h che Spirits 


„ 4 — 
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Hiſtory of : Dancing.” 
« that it ſtrengthens and relieves ' the 
© whole: Man, is ſcarce diſputed by 
any; but that it ſhould prove cura- 
time in ſome particular Diſtem pers, and 
* that too; when ſcarce any fu elſe 
© will prevail, ſeems to obtain little 
Credit with moſt People, &c. Here he 
proceeds to prove, — I think beyond 
Tontradiction, if Demonſtration be ſoz 
that Exerciſe not only preſerves but 
reſtores Health; at leaſt; in the Con- 
ſumption of the Lungs, (provided it be 
moderate) one Species of the Dropſie 
that is) Awaſurcens kind . the 
1E Diſtemper, or H Heri 
1381. 
IS true this Author does her 
mention Dancing among his Exerciſes; 
he only treating of Niding, Chajing, 
and the Cold Bath. But what we find 


tled the Effects of Dancing, & c. has, 


can deſire. Which obliges me to give 
the Reader a ſmallb Abſtract of them. 
AF TER having compar d the Dan- 
icing o the Ancients with the Dancing 
-of his: Time, he thinks the Ancieiits 
Stute e ; = D * N uſed 


not in him on this Head Hieran. * De Arte 
mus Mercurialis in his Chapter entl- WT = 
3. & lib. 2. 
in as ample, and full a manner as:we . 3. 11. 


| S22þ. 20 * 
2. prefers 2 


CES 


Night, which is the moſt 


_ which makes/it-oftner an:[ncitement to 
Luft. 


as an Exerciſe if the Weather bes too 


7 


5 1 He Ma the 


8 


whereas tie hawks chufe' the moſt ſe- 
rene and: lucid tempergte Day x apt 
ed 


Would by 
blu 


E At towards ov. 
uſed Dancing more wiſely, and p. 
perly, as an healthful Exerciſe, we 
y now-a- days; for we Dauce after 
Supper, too Bon for 2 natural 

ſtion; we Daxce and Revel in be 


for | 
and — Br 


Reit and Sleep, 


much Moderation in eur Dani 


Cz 


4 | 


We Dun all Weathers, in an | 
obſcure, cloydy; and depraud Air; 


Neither would he have: 


gold, tob hut, ot too dry z the! thinks 
af it be us d ig too cold Weather, that 
it mill openthePores te admit thegreat- 
er Dold, which can ſrarbefſully ba con- 
quer d by Exeroiſe; and chat in a very 
hard Winter a Man had better fit Kit! 
dan uſe any\Extttife tat will make 
im 3 andlif the Weather: be too 
"I or too dyys the thinks that Man 
eing will operi the Rotes tun fhuch, 

Laſſitudr, 'wthich he 


und ſoon end in 
all means have avoiilecb in all 


Spring 


ems rardly a, neither do we uſe a 


Hig, m 7 Doings 
and Autumn br ee ler 
, thay. dummer. or Ha 


e ie N ele 
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naſia, publick Places for Wreſtling, 

| Dancing; or Schools for Feats of Ai- 
vity (which were diſtinguiſh'd from the 
Gn 4 of Philoſophy, where the 
Platonic and Peripatetic. Philoſophy, 
were taught.) Of Fs fort of Dan- 
nit % 1008 (which was eftcem'd honourable 
+ and delightful) an infinite number of 
Dancec were, compos d, according to 
. the different Genius and Manners of 

Countries, and their * Inhabitants. 


9 . IF the Motion (ſays Mercuriagis) 


Sw — N pr Gelticcilition, in this Dancing, re- 
e Ipect the Hands or Feet; it is good for 
12 attenuating evil Humours, opening the 
Thorax, facilitating n elp- 
in ee driving way 
1 relieving Men in ertiginous, 
tic and "Sh the Mp and If it be 

8 lotion of: the 5/4 
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le Dr 0 79 he would by no means 
e I have Women with Child ofe it, unleſs 
„ very gently. and ſparingly, as apt to 


cauſe Abortion. and Miſcarriage. For 


e I this, he quotes, Hippocrat. lib. de nat. 
f Pueri, who adviſed a Songſtreſs, (who 
o had a mind to make an Abortion for 


fear of Scandal) to Dance frequently; 
and the Effect was that ſhe miſcarried. 
HE thinks the moſt diverting Dances 
bad for ſuch who have Conſumptions, 
either an Atrophy, or the rp Ms of 
the Lungs, or their Blood much im 
veriſh'd, and adviſes em rather to 


ding if they can bear ie. L oY 
Fn E Spherifteric Denting was a jm” : 
ki of Ort cular Movement accompa- . aps | 


nied with a” . and catching ofen 
Balls ; an ufeful Exercife to Youth, 21 
and not diſagreeable to the Beholders: vr. Er- 

. which the Author 8 9 5 9 


i 
11 


I 
_ % }-53- 
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. 


1 re- 


dy, ny as. Ferne. 
ius has it our of Galen, Path. lib. 1. 
cap. 16. (as it is before ob- 


. 


ſerv'd) is 9 e good on 2 full Sto- | 


» Burton? 1 


mach; and Huchſiat, Bayers and Crato 
exclaimy, an 1 7 0 mo a inſt it, 
Meat ip the tomach, | 

3 and the In- 


al Ph e, Reflifica 1 75 before | 
yſick, Rectification of Dyet, or | 
= any Regimen in 17 kind ſoever. And | 
AJ Tho. + Jir Thomas Elyot, aft chin tv 259 
— od of ſundry. Fee xexciſc, 


utlema Pld Ie 48 8 5 
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_ Hite Dancing. 
IF therefore among Exerciſes, thoſe 
are to bę preferr'd that | 
moderates I doubt not bat Pancing 
will have the Pre-eminence to all o- 
thers; than which no Exerciſe contri- 
butes more to the Preſervation of our 


Healths, adds quicker Strength to the 


0 whale Bady „ x increaſes Mare the na- ; 
IF tural Heat; and 1 clude this 


Chapter, by what has been already faid 
on this Subject, that Dancing is an 


Art, both delightful, uſeful and pro- 


fitahle 3 it faſhions the Body, and un- 
hends the Mind's it preſerves the Health 
hy its moderate Exerciſe; it is pleaſing 
to the Young, agreeable to the Old, and 
neceifary for all, provided it be uſed, 
maileſily, .as to Time and Place, and 
without any vicious Intentions. 
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0 H A P. II. 
bleu. again DANCING. 
A N Y Arie Councils and 


and cenſur'd Dancing, as 


as bein 
vented 


Youthful Sports and Diverſions in o- 


» thers; and ſome out of a prepoſterous | 


und miſtihen Zeal, object many trifling 
Arguments againſt it, and becauſe 
ſometimes an ill Uſe is made of it, 


e would therefore utterly aboliſn it. 


Woe St. 4UGUSTINE fays, Miakus 

EZ forte r © fodere, quam ſaltare. "Th is better to 
57 7 

than Dance. And Cicero, that 


— = 


Libidinis. Mad. + Petrarch calls it, the Spur of 
2 Luſt, and 4 Circle of which the n 
Hae cen- Dh. e is #he Center. 
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THE 


* a 


Fat bers, have . againſt 
ffeminate, 

and unworthy the Gravity of a Man; 
a Recreation and Ceremony in- 

by the Heathens, and having its 
Riſe an” Original from Gentiliſim; 
and ſome again, as being OldandPeevith, | 
and paſt it themſelves, cavil at ſuch 


„ oioB: EA At ON. PAY F ˙—O m» ate its. 22S i ans at ain dint an af an es 


no Man Dances unleſs he be Drunk or 
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py 


Hiſtory of Dancing. 
THE third Councilof Africk, Ca- 


non the 27th; The third Council of 


Toledo, Can. the 23d, and the Council 
of Arles; Nazienzen, Oratio 48. p. 


196, 197. Cyrillus Hieruſolomitanus, 


Catech. Myſtag. with many other Coun- 
cilsand Fathers, prohibit and condemn 
Dancing and Singingat Marriages, Fe- 
ſtivals, or other Publick Rejoycings ; 
giving Dancing the Epithets of mix'd, 
Effeminate, Laſcivious, Amorous, Luft- 
exciting and dangerous Incendiary of 


— 


. 4 
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Lal; and an Occaßon of and Prepars | 


tive to Whoring, Adultery, Wanton- 
neſs, and all Effeminate Lewdneſs. 
ALU (ſay ſome) lays Dan- 
eing as a Brand of Infamy on d empronia. 
FSEMPRONIA was t 
Dance more exquiſitely, than was con- 
venient for an 1 


bt to + Sempros 
57%, thaw ws cone fr . 
| honefi Woman. Macro» clegantius 
bins informs us, that Skill in Dancing 9:99 0c: 


| mong the Romans ; but at the ſame 


time ſays, that the Sons of Noblemen, 
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I *Pait of 7 CORNELIUS AGFRIPPH Qys, 
that | © Dancing, were it not ſet off 


13 


«eſt Vanity | of Vanitiss, the rudeſt, 


£ < moſt monſcnſits! and ridiculous Sight I 


in the World. 


CCE NO teproach'd.(Gainius for 
8 g. Jaltator illir Catilina Can. 


ul. Trbrhins drove the, Dancers qut 


of Name. Domitian: expellid any; Se- 


nator that had bern Fg A 

Ahphonſws, King of Amgen, hlam'd 

the Gauls: for dib 40 Mu: — 

Dancing; ard Moſes; the Pro 

was enräg d kt fer ing he Children of 
ul Dance. I beg jeaxe td conchide 
_ » theſe Objections againſt Dancing with 
e + the Cenſure of the Vulaenſes aud ibi. 


28 5 CE 12 genſes, which Iſhalltranſeribe atlargæ, 
. „ 20:thby how Weäk and trivial theit Ar- 
= 5 ꝝuments are 3 and alſo, chat when Rec- 
= =; Bla — Up—ͤ— 


Benſme or inveigh agairſſt any 
' _ cular{thivg}otheg-will natifail Adding 
Means and Arguments, the incthem 
: Svea per- Andridienlends 40 prove # 
to be a Breach of all that D 
_ bolyz a8, l hope, will evidently ap- 
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againſt the. Children of God. . For the 
| Devil hath not o only one Sword" in the 
Nuance, bur 49 many as there are beau. 
l * tiful and e Perſons © in the 
"ol re, For the Words of @ a Woman 
I are a glittering . Sword. And therefor! 
" ' that lace. is much to be fear'd, where.| 
. #n. the Enemy hath ſo man — Words 
8 os that one only Sword of his. may be 
feared., Again, the Deuil in this place 
Ariles with 4 ſharpned Sword; for th 
#0 omen come not woillinghy.to the Dance, 


Fiber be not paint and 440774 4; the 
49 00 Fa 785 . 4 
Grand{tane upon 9 5 Devil art 


merh his Sword. They yo; hs and adorn 
| 225 2 Dang biers, 555 lite thoſe" Wh } put 
dry Wood to the Fire, to the. end it maj 
burn the, erter; Fo Women kin 
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Hiifforr of Dancing. 
plain unto us, in that the Devil made 
choice of the Woman to deceive the firſt 


Man. So did Balaam that the Chil. 


dren of Iſrael might be rejected. By a 
Woman he made Samſon, David and 
Solomon to Sin. The Devil tempteth 


Men by Women three manner of ways; 
that is to ſay, by the Touch, by the Eye, 


by the Ear. By theſe three means he 
tempteth fooliſh Men to Dancings, by 
touching their Hands, beholding their 
Beauty, hearing their Songs and Mu- 
fick.. Again, they that Dance break 
that Promiſe and Agreement, which 
they have made to God in Baptiſm, 
when their Godfathers promiſe for 


them, that they ſpall renounce the De- 


vil and all his Pomp , for Dancing is 
the Pomp of the Devil, and he that 


. 
” 
— 5 | 
1 * 
1 
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Aanceth maintaineth his Pomp, and 


ſeageth his Maſs. For theWoman that 


ſingeth in the Dance is the Prioreſ of 


the Devil, and thoſe that anſwer are 
Clerks, and the Beholders are the Pa- 
riſbioners, and the Muſick are the Bells, 
and the Fidlers the Miniſters of the 


Devil. For as when Hogs are ſtrared, 


if the Hogheard call one all aſſemble 


themſelves together: So the Devil 
A 4 > | | E | | C auſet 4 
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Me: „ bende danse of Got. or 
Jn; bun a have no other God's but 
mz &. For in During u Man ſer ves 
chat Perfon — be moſt deſires to 
os tens Cod + | 55 fo ee und 
2 a 2 
nder Yaſh. "He 2 Sai the Second 
. when he Rules an Tao! 
2 be Yoves. Naim rie Third, 
m tut Onths are frequent unions Dun 
_ Again the Frurri for by Dan- 
Phe Sahburb u) is prophined. . 
ghiafe the yrs, for in 5 46> Yhe 
A hen 
Baurgaihr = made Dithbier ther 
Conn /a aint r. he Six Mn kills 
in Dancing ; for every de That fand. 
3 4 1 e worhen he Bills r Soul 
2287 26 2 ve feder ro Eu. A. 
gar the ces, for the Part) that 
_ tvnceth, be de Med. or Female, com 
vhlrterh Adultery with the Party thy 
Lu ufter 3 For he that lobketh on « 
"Woman to Lu after ber, "hath alread; 
vor n in his Heart. A. 
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the multitude of Sins that avec 


in being proud thereof. $ 


Ornanents, g 
vet the like. 1 by making Wh- 
men i 
Ornaments of their Hushands. - And 
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. ary of: 1 70 
gainſt the Eighth Commandment, a Man 
ſins in Dancing, when he "withdraw 
erb the Heart of another from God. A- 


gain the Ninth, when in Danceng lie 
ſpeaks falſly. againſt the Truth. Agarnſs 
the T 9 — aflet? = Or. 


Ramones of. others, end. Men cover the 
Miues, ers and Servants of. 
their Neighbours. . Again, 4 Man may 
prove how great an evid Dancing WW by 


thoſethat Dance; for t 22 
out meaſure or number. Aud therefore: 
ſaith St. Auguſtine, themiferable Dan. 
cer \knows. nat, that as many Paces as 
he makes in Dunci 


ing, ſo many Laus h 


mates to Hell. Thiy Sin in th Or- 


naments after a fucefold manner. Firſts 


econtly, by. 

inflamimng the Hearts of thoſe who be- 
hold them. Thirdly, when they make 
thoſe — that rr not the lie 
ruing them occaſion tu au- 


importanate in demanding the like 


it hly, when they cannot obtuin then 
of their Husbands, they ſae to get 
_ — by Sin. They Sin, by 


E 2 „ * 7 
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Jinging a 12 on Inflruments, for 
their Songs bewitch the Hearts of thoſe 
that hear 9 temporal Delig ht ; 

getting God, uttering nothing in 
. — 9 but Lies a Taube 
And the very Motion of the Body which 
is uſed in Dancing, gives Teſtimony e- 


> nough of evil. Thus you ſeethat Dan- 


cing is the Devil's Proceſſion, and ke 
that entreth into a Dance, entreth in. 
to the Devil's Poſſeſſion. 'O F Dancing, 
the Devil is the guide, the middie and 
the end; and he that entreth a good and 
wiſe Man into a Dance, cometh forth 
a corrupt and wicked Man. Sarah that 
holy Woman was none of theſe, 

- THUS far the Valdenſes and Albi. 
genſes ; and thus have 1 ſumm'd up the 
main Obje&ions againſt Dancing; in 
which, tho I have not quoted all the 
particular Authors or Expreſſions, [ 
have met with, that inveigh againſt 
Dancing; yet have I laid down in theſe 


Objections the whole Subſtance, and 


Matter of their Cenſure. I ſhall now 
endeavour,” as well as I can, to Anſwer 
theſe Objections, and to defend Dan- 

2 ng. _—_ cg ao? _ Ma- 
r lice, | 


Ge 
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Objettions aint DANCING 
Anſtoer d. | 


] N 


| HESF Authors, Councils, and 


= Bs Fathers, who ſo bitter ly inveigh 


againſt, and condemn Dancing; do not 
05 my Opinion) ſeem to diſallow of 


* ancing it ſelf, but the Abuſe of it; 
as may be plainly obſerv'd from the E- 
pithets given to it by them, vig. La. 


ſcivious, Immodęſt, &c. as alſo the Uſe 


of it on Sundays, and other unſeaſonable 
_ times for other wiſe when modeſtly us d, 


us Luc ian fays, it isanhoneſt Recreation; 
the beſt and pleaſanteſt Diverſion belong - 
ing to Manz; it is an elegant thing which 


enlivens the Mind, exerciſes the Body, 
delights the Spectators, and teacheth 
many agreeable Geſtures, affecting the 
Ear, Eye, and Soul it ſelf. For altoge- 


ther to diſapprove and condemn Dan- 
eint becauſe it is ſometimes abus d, and 


Tice, Puritaniſm, - miſtaken Zeal, and 
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Drinking of Wine, becauſe it ſome- 
times occaſions Drunkeritieſs:” And tho 


it was, zs they ay 11 5 758555 
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Civiliz'd ; 0 was brought (as I 
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Essar towards an 
© clearly extinct; and perchance So. 
© lemn Dances which were celebrated 
* unto the Paynims falſe Gods, were yet 
© continu'd ; foraſmuch as in all places 
© the pure Religion of Chriſt was not 
« firmly eftabliſh'd, and the Paſtors and 
© Curates did win at ſuch Recreations, 
© fearing if they ſhould haſtily have re- 
© nov it, and induc'd ſuddenly the 
# Severity of God” 5 Laws, they ſhould 
© ſiir the People thereby to a general 
© Jedition, to the imminent Danger 


e © and Subverfion of Chriſt's Holy Reli. 


* gion, late ſown among em, and not 


yet /uffictently rooted. Wherefore the 
e wiſe and diſcreet Doctor St. Auguſtine 


in due times Virtaouc, is notwith- 


_ © ufing the Art of an Orator, wherein 
© he was right excellent, omitting all 
* rigorous Menace or Terror, diſſuaded 
em by the moſt eafie way from that 
© kind of Ceremony belonging to 85 
4 7% prefe rring before it bodily O Cu- 
« pation, which is neceſſary for Man's 
. * Suftenance, thereby aggravating the 


A 


 * Offence to God that was in zha7 Ce- 
< remony, ſince Occupation which is 
neceſſary for Man's Suſtenance, an 


* 


5 1 


= Ty *ökL Sundays 


Bo of Dancing. 
« Sundays. And yet in theſe Words 
of this noble Doctor; is not ſo gene- 
* ral diſpraiſe to all Dancing as ſome 
© Men do ſuppoſe. And that for two 


8 © Cauſes: Firſt, in this Compariſon 
be preferreth not before Dancing, or 


l e thereto any vitious Exerciſe, 
6- but annexeth it with filling and dig- 


| ng 


37 


ging of the Earth, which be Labours 


incident to Man's living; and in 


© them is contained nothing that is vi- 


* tious. Wherefore the pre- eminence 
© thereof above Dancing qualifying the 
* Offence, they being done out of due 


time, that is to ſay, in an Holiday, 


© concludeth not Dancing to be at al 
© times, and in every manner unlawful 


© or vicious; conſidering that in cer- 


© tain Caſes of Extreme Neceſſity, Men 


© ought both Plough and Delve with- 
© out doing to God any Offence. Alſo 
it ſhall ſeem to them that ſer jouſſy do 


t examine the ſaid Wards of St. I. 


© guſtine, that he doth not prohibit 
© Dancing ſo generally as it is taken, 
© but only ſuch Dances as were Super- 


* fitiows, and contain d in them a Spice 


f Molatry, or elſe did with unclean 


© Motions, or Countenances, irritate the 


* we „ 
2 * e . 
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ot "is Dare 5 91 8 ove 
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cellors and Stateſmen; 3 2s well as the 
Ancient Senators, at ſome pech 
| Times Dance. The greateſt. Gen Eralz 


2 Nhodginus, have prov d at large 
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Perſons. Our Judges, greateſt hin, 


(as Quintilian,. 5 ilius Probys, : and 
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Hl of Dancing  &- 
nhbe ſean. Let there is a Medium in 


7, all things 3 and tho' Dancing be aplea- 


fant and Aa Recreation, when 
modeſtly uſed; 75 may it (and ſo 
may the maſt holy things) be perverted, 

a. Property far ill Deſigns. 
But to proceed) * 
MIRIAM the Siſter of Aaron 


and Moſes, put her ſelf at the Head of 


all the Women of 1/rael, and led the 
Maids their Dance, with "a Timbre! 
Auer Hand; in Nhe they fog the 
ſame Song that the had ſung, as 
Jou may fre in Exodus, where you read 
thus: MIRA IAM the Praphe- * | 
teſr,the Sifter of Aaron, took @ Timbrel * 1 
in her Hand, and all the Mun went 
out after her with Tanbrels and with © 


Dances. And Miriam anſwer's hens” 
Sing ye 10 1 Kc. T Mr. 7 dale, 9 
isof Opinia that Nam began and {cr i — 
the Sang, —. ed the Dance of the * | 
es 1s ſuppos d to Jead m B. 
ad ee ite Mug of that of the 
Menz r e hoſe berge gr: _—_ 
one aggther. Modern ＋ 4 1 
Poet fansies, that his great Prophet , . 
plac d ihimfolf inthe middle of the 0 as le | 


6 E. SSA 1 towards an 


the Song, and kept time with his Rod. 
A Deſcription of the Habit and Geſture 
Hof Miriam may be ſeen in this Paſſage 
* Mene- of Father Menetrier. after the 
1 © Paſſage through the Red Sea, Moſe; 
Modern and Miriam his Siſter, to thank God 
2 9.6 for the Preſervation of his People, 
and the Deſtruction of the A. 

© 7:ans who were drown'd in the Pur. 

© ſuit of them, made two preat Cho- 

© rus's ſeparated from one another; the 
bone of Men, and the other of Wo- 

© men, and danced to the Tune of : 8 

© Song which makes the 15th Chapter 

= © of Exodus, a Song of Thankſgiving MW T 
A Modern poet has elegantly deſcribd 1 
Þ this Dance in the 6th Book ot his Pon 
1 

V 


a Entitled Moſes. Viator. | 


"PICK, Nunc 3 igitur memores avimos ad Carmina ; mecun Wi A 
Millizus. Aadjicite; alternas ſubſultent caftra choreis; 
k. 6, Mo- Litora divinas referant ad fidera land 


bg In 
; * Sic fatut jubet in partes diſcedere turmas, H 
©, AMAdverſ ee ah adn, ai He, * F; 
Dividit, & virgd modulans pre it Enthea verba. 
 Heac Poſtquan ſaltata Viris, modul ataque Vate 
 Chironomo, paribus ſtimulis agit impeius idem 
I Tei. Hebreat cantare nurus, Diamque f Pronæam 
ar Miner. Tinnula concufſis ad tympana pſallere feftris. 
rom, ſeu Profilnit ſancto Moſes foror excita Pbæbo, 
Tleororay ee lambente pedes, ciuctuque modeſto 
Providen- Caſtigante finus : volat alto avertice Singou 


| tiam, E afina, WT * Zona retinente corrcet, 


Hiſtory of Dancing. 
od Sabrileſyue tument tele pellentibus auris, 
Cerula jam niveos compeſcit tenia crines, 
Saltibus extreme volitant per tempora Vittæ, 
496 Aſſultant digitiſque pedes, pulſuque moventur 
the Ora, Pedes, digitique pari, non mollia ceſſunt 


7 Biracbia, uon hameri, aut cervix, a corpore toto 


Vox ſonat, & cundis loquitur Simphonia membris. 


500 Exiliunt paribus ſtudiis examina matrum, 

Vigineique greges, he fiſtra ſonantia pulſant, 

TH He citharas 25 letra movent, he nobila carpunt, 
| Nec valtus torſiſſe pudor, E omnia caſh 

Obſeguiis decorat pietas, Focabethia virgo 

bg. Inchoat, & geſia cantum comitante figurat. 


be Let Jacob's Sons their chearful Voices raiſe 

co In grateful Hymns, to their Preſerver's Praiſe. 

3 Let the glad Dance attend th' Harmonious Sound, 
And Shouts of Joy from Earth to Heav'n rebound, 

ter This when the Chief had ſaid, on either ſide 

18.88 The Troops obedient to Command divide; 

10 8 He with his Rod directs th' attending Quires, 

i And firſt begins the Song, which Heav'n inſpires. 

* Soon as the Men the holy Dance had done, 

The Hebrew Matrons the ſame Rites begun; 

With equal Joy the ſolemn Sports renew'd, 

And to their Timbrels ſung the Sovereign Good. 

Firſt did the Silter of the Seer advance, 

Inſpir'd by holy Zeal, and lead the Dance. 

Her modeſt Garment with a comely Pride 

Falls to her Feet, and does her Boſom hide; 

ASilken Saſh luxuriantly behind 

Flows from her Head, and ruffles in the Wind. 

This to her Waſte her Virgin Zone with-holds, 

Whilſt the ſoft Zephyrs fill the ſwelling Folds. 

Her numerous ſnowy Locks blue Fillets tye; 2 


The holy Treſſes round her Temples fly, 
_ with each Movement of the Dance com 
5 Þ 7. 4 V E * x 1 | N ; | 
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62 EsSs Ar fewarde an 
At the ſame touch of the harmonious Lyre, >| 
The Head, the Fi ingers, and the Feet .conſÞire, & 
To take their Parts, andfotma moying Quire. J 
Each Sympathetick Member vacalgrows, 
And phony from ev'ry G2 re flows; 
With like Devotion do the Matrons join, 
And holy Virgins in the Rites Divi ne. 
An equal Zeal does ev 5 0 ib pire; 


Theſe touch theLute;agd heſe the cenblingLye 
On, ev*ry {ide their buſie Eye-balls'towl, 

And ſpeak the. ſacred Raptures of hair oul. 

Miriam, preſiding er, the F. emaleThron 

Begins, arid ſuits the — to \. 


* MPWET RIER fays this Song 
"+ Ke- is the molt Aticietit Sontz We Have; and 
3 . on Mt. the greateſt part 

| Sh. p 9, this Song are of Opinion: that it is the 
C — firſt Compofition In Mufieks Þ r. 
= Fhe Reader, 1 hope, Will. bardon my 
V intredueing in His place a 12 out 
of Hencer, fince it fe pity deferibes in 
in ſome mealure the alore-meintioiied 
om” 
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apy of Dancing; 

\ BESIDES this Story of Miriam, 
there are Teveral Places in the Scripture 
that fivt only allow of * Dancing, but * 5 ren 
ATR Duncan L appears even a uty Juno 
ice God bimſelfe "commands us to praiſe Dar 
um with Cymbals and Dances: Fep- 

's * r met her Father with a 
Dine nd David dane'd before the 
Ark; his pious Zeal tranſporting him 
| ts. this Corporeal Exultation. Again, 
when the rophet Feremith foretold 
the return df the Fews from Captivity, 


uy * the reft He tells 31 
1 1 1 rejoice in the 

Ne h Kath” it in Choro, 
and Without a ar did oſten con- 
if of Men and Women t6 ether, as 
well as Virgins comprehend both Sexes. 
If Dincing therefore were unlawful, 
would not allow of being ſerv'd by 
i, nor wotild Jolomnbôn have old vs; there 
; is z# Time to Dance. 
1 LE not therefore, nor ory it be. 
atte 

Emm dz but the Manner and corrupt 
_ 'of it. 


en r 3 


for 
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and begins to reckon the Joys that. b 
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rand Thing it ſelf, that is con- 1 


pot End lar Mb twiedt  þ 


% 


Es 88A X mr. 


honeſt Woman ought. And 'twas upon 
this account Gabinius was alſo re- 
. Cato accus'd Lucius Muræna 
for Dancing in Aſia; and Cicero, who 


undertook his Defence, ſaid, he durſt not 


maintain it to be well done, in reſpe4 
to the Circu mſtances, but he was ſure 
he did not do it conſtantly 5 as if the u- 


| fing it but ſometimes were a kind of 
Juſtification: And in this Senſe was his 
Saying, Nemo ſaltas ſobrius, &c. ta- 
king it to be allow'd. Doctrine, that, 
Aliquando dulce eſt inſanire in toc, 
'Tis pleaſant. to be frolick. in Seaſon. 

' s to the Prophet Moſes, he was not 
angry at the Dancing of the Children 


of 1/rae! about the Golden Calf, but 


l at the Idolatry. 


 APPIUS CLAUDIUS ap 


Ba of Dancing; and Homer ſays, 


ancing is an Appendix, and part of 
a Feaſt, inſomuch that an handſome 
Entertainment cannot be given with- 
out it. * In the Sports inſtituted by 
Nero, an ancient, noble and rich Lady, 
one (Aliamatula danced at 120 Years 


Mc + Caligula reſtord the Dancers 
6 e by Tue, and 8 much 


Him- 


dur her doing it more Artfully than an 


© wy 22 . * 5 1 
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WE  ZQHifory of Dancing. 
m himſelf; and one Night ſummon'd the 
n WM Senators to conſult about weighty Mat- 


e- ters, and then began a Dance. And? leet: 


» 2, c 8 


4 if Plato refusd to Dance before Dyo-" 
nyſus at a Banquet, Ariſtippus the Phi- 
Mt loſopher was a better Courtier. 


a TO Dance too exquiſitely, is, I muſt | 
e own, too laborious a Vanity; and to 


be totally ignorant of it, and of that 
Carriage, Behaviour, Faſhion and Ad- 


t, but meanly bred, or not us d toConver- 


„ ſation. The heſt therefore is a kind of 


;, Artful Careleſsneſs, as if it were a na- 


t tural Motion, without a too Curious and 


n painful pr actiſing 8. 
It Ti 


C 


„and heard, that even at-Sermons. Scenes 
of Debauchery have beengontriv'd; and 
e Churches; as well _ Stools, 
* 84 Rendeevous 


ö have been. made uſe of 
for Inti and Laſcivious Afligna; 
tions. But if Dancing conduces to the 


anger Nane e Te" 


| dreſs, gain d by learning it; ſhews (on a 6 55 
1 the — abc eee 3 


HAT: there beben 
normities occaſion d by it, is not aſuffici» 
ent Argument ee 1 for I have read 


ſhionipg and improvement of Hehavi- 
| 23 and the comely Carriage of a Man 
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"Jil Moderate Exerciſe, either for harm- 
leſs Recreation, or for Preſervation of 
+ Health I cannot conceive why it ſhould 
be cenſurd or condemm d: And in my 
Opinion it is requiſite for a Man fo to 
Dance as not to put his Friends or Ac- 
quaintance that behold him out of Coun- 
tenance; or that he ſhould be aſham d 
were his Enemy ſtanding by. 

r Fel. - IF Dancing were abſolutely ill 
+ og in it ſelf; or if the Miſchiefs which 
1 — ſeem to ariſe from it Were inſeparable 
1 from it, it were bettet ic were quite a- 
boliſh'd, than for the greateſt Pleaſure 
to entertain the leaſt Miſchief. But 
213: rous to think that all who 
Dance Sin, and that there cannot be 
Dancing without Danger to Chaſtity. 

7 or 1 AriftippasC Or inion 


— ie truly 
cM e net l. 

80 "that altheo the Fuben ib 

| Betlain'd againſt-this Recreation; yet 

Tpret fume it is en thit was cen- 
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more Decent, or more Civil, where the 


And conſidering the number of. E 55 
er 


| Together 2. lte A gent be 125 


| eving!) Was not begun without a 71 


255 the 5 e 


(22/20 1 De 
tiwes. But ee at ſolemn wm 2 . of 
tainments ana diet mde of Friends and p <> ens 
Relations, nothing can be more Modeſt, = 6 


leaſt Inelination to Wantonneſs isdeem d 
a Mark of Rudeneſs. and III-Manners: 


that are then ſet upon them; . Anger 
Place, or Time, ſeems to me 


no END of che W- 

proces 5 the Opinion of 77557 be. Elsy 655 Th, 
of Dancing, wherein 100 ſhews one, 
© Wherefore, i in the good ch. 21. 


being, 4 Man and Moman 


2 40 5 he), that the Company: 
leg een in Doncing, (they, both 
© obſerving one number and time in their 


ecia Conlidar ation, as well; for the 
t Conjunttion-of. rhe/e tuo Perſans, as 
10 1 — 


Ess Av towards an 
c declaring the Dignity and Commodity 
of that Sacrament make entire Vo- 


8s * lumes, &c. But leaving theſe things 
| © to*Divines, Cc. I obſerve that in e- 


there dancerh together a Man and 4 
c Woman, holding each other by the 


Hand br Arm, whichbetokenethCon- 


© cord. Now it behoveth the Dancers, 
© and alfo the Beholders of them, to 
© know all Qua#/zfies incident both to « 
© Man and a Woman. A Man in his 

natural Perfection is fierce, hardy, 
73 ors ſtrong in Opinion, covetous of Glory, 
wen DF Aefitois of Knowledge, 
„Generation to bring for 


Hh 9 & 7 


< nigt,ofſure kemembrance, and 


© 'a Man and Woman Dan 
let us ſu 


c all the d Qualities being 1d to- 
_ © gether; as I have ſet em ring 


= and the moving of the Man would be 


„of the Woman more 


more 


© very Dance of a moſt Ancient Cuſtom, 


lin by | 


„ blable: The good Nature of à Woman 
is to be mild, timorous, tractable, "be- 


* faced; Cc. Wherefore when we behold 


ig t 
r to bea ger 


« Klee, and with leſs advancing of 


be maketh 


Eiflery of Dancisg. 
5 and the pleaſant Sobernefs that ſhould 
the in a Woman, And in this wiſe 


4 Fierceneſs join d with Mildneſs, ma- 


© keth Severity ; Hardineſs with Timo- 


© rouſneſs, maketh Magnanimity ; that 
js to ſay, valiant Courage, wilful O- 


© Penton, _ Trattability (which is to 
de ſhort wy perſuaded and moved) 

nſtance a Virtue: Cove- 
e of Glory, adorn'd with Benignity, 


- cauſeth* * Honour : : Deſire of Know- 


©ledge with fore Remembrance, pro- 
©curethSapience : :Shamefacedneſs join d 
*to Appetite- of Generation, | maketh 


2 Continence; which is amean between 


eit) inordinate Luft. "Theſe 
valves in this wiſe being knit to- 
gether, and fignified in "the Perſo- 
* nages of Man and Woman dancings 


« do exppreſt, or ſet out the Figure of 


6 : 9 


ent is the Virtue in Eſtimation: *© 


AGA IN, he diſcourſeth ho Dan- ; 
ng may be an Introduction unto the 
firſt Moral Virtue call'd Prudenee- 
©*Defigning (fays he) todeclare hom, 


ry Mobility, which in the higher 
9 Eſtate i it is contain'd, the more excel. 3 


; *\Children of gentle Nature and e I 
hs at 1 „ 70, 747 


as e 


Tulhy lib. a. deoffic. 


en 


E 8. * tomar 0 . 
rien, may be train d into the way 
of Virtu⸗ _ A pleaſant range 
© and knowing that it is e 
there be mixt with Study * 

and modeſt Diſport or. Recreation, to 
c © recomfort and. pas 2 the vital Spi. 

* rits; leaſt they, long Travelling, or 
J « being much Occupied in |Contempla- 
© tion or Remembrance of things grave 


6* 


and ſerious, might happen to be 7. 


ctigu d, or perhaps 4ppre/T'd, Cc. 


c FE oraſwuch as there is no Paſtime to 


* -be compar'd to that whereiq it may be 
« found, both Recreation and Medita- 
« tron of Virtue ; I have among all ho. 
ug Paſtimes, wherein is * of 


K the Body, noted Dancing to be of an 
excellent Ctiliiy, comprehending in 


cit wonderful Figures (or asthe Greeks 
term em Ideas) of Virtues and noble 
Qual ities, and eſpecially ofthe Commo- 
dious Virtue call'd Praadence; which 
];defineth to be the 


Enowiedge of things which ought to be 


1 l follow 35 and alſo of them 


« which ought to be fled from, or eſ- 


« chew d. Ge, Andbecauſe that theSrady 


© of Virtue is te for the more part of 


hem that do flouriſh it in young Years, 
4 1 
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© I have devis'd, how in the form of 


Dancing now late uſed in this Realm 
among Gentlemen, the whole de/crip- 
< tion of this Virtue Prudence may be 


found out and well perceived, as well 


« by the Dancers, as by them who 
« fanding by, will be diligent Behol- 
« ders and Markersz wherefore all that 
© have their Courage ſtirr d towards 
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very Honour, or perfect Nobility, let 


© them approach to this Paſtime, and 


* either themſelves prepare them 0 


© Dance, or at leaſt behold with 4 
© watching E yne others that can Dance 
« truly, keeping juſt Meaſure and Time. 


© But to the Underſtanding of this In- 
ſtruction they muſt mark well the ſun- 


dry Motions and Meaſures, which in 


LT a 7 gb ants. * 
true form of Dancing are eſpecially x 


c to be o 


is calld Honour, which is a reverene 


© Inclinationor Curtſie, with a long De- 
© liberation or Pauſe, and is but one 


© Motion comprehending the time of 
three other Motions, or ſetting forth 
of the Foot. By that may be ſigni- 


©« fied, that at the beginning of all our 
AJA we ſhould do due Honour to 


F 4 


God, 


Y 


o 
: ab 
| 


THE firſt moving in ery Dons en 
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God, which is the Root of Prudence, 
which Honour is compact of theſe 
56 things, Fear, Love and Reve- 

: And that in the beginning of 
all u things we ſhould adviſedly, with 


7 


K W a A. * * 


the Sueceſs of our Enter 

© BY the ſecond Moth hich is 

i] © two in number, &c.——But I refer 
| * 5 Tho. the Reader to the * Book it ſelf, for 


mer, the remainder of this Quotation ; and 


it — Y hope what has been already ſaid, will 
i 2+ 25- beallow'd a convincing Anſwer to the 

t weak Objections, and puritanical Aſper- 
fions ſo maliciouſly raiſed againſt this 
Art; and I believe, on a muture Conſi- 
 Eeration, E ins kay one will differ in 


ſome tract of time, TOP. _ foreſee 


„ . Ne. 
"RR 0 


E 


3 


nnd ip Dancing. 
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AVING feen the General Uſe 


and Advantage of Dancing, 


which give it a Natural and Rational 


Dignity; it will neither be unprofita- 


ble nor unpleaſant to confider the An- 
tiquity and Riſe of an Art that has ſo 


univerſally obtain d, and ff pread 1 it ſelf 
over all the Earth. 


THE firſt Invention of this Art is 


not eaſily traced, and but obſcurely 
deliver d: For ſeveral of the Ancient 


Celebrated Nations vindicate it to them- 


ſelves; ſo that Aſia and Europe ſeem 
to contend for the Prize; but to make 
a clear Judgment, and Gride the Point 


2 
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r 
s 
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2 
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in Controverſie with the greater Can- 


dour, it will be neceſſary for us to hear 
each ſide. 

rp, as the moſt Ancient, 
demands the Precedence, as being in- 
[deed in a manner the Mother of Sciences, 


2 20 - | 


0 — eyen the wiſeſt of the Greeks E 
„ 


(EX 
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_ E8ar. au 
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travell'd for Improvement in the moſt 


Sublime » Enquiries. Agyps (I fa 
that boaſts ber felf the \(4e® bf L 
Geometry, to remedy the Inconvenien- 
cies that the frequent overifowing of 
the Nile caus d to the Proprietors of the 


adjacent Lands ſubject to that Inunda. 


tion; aſcribes alſo to her (elf the Qrigi- 


nal of Dancing ; it being 'invented by 


Athothas, the Eg tian Mer cury, 
who obſerving, / that the Muſick that 


was us d in the Sacrifices, naturally put 


the Body into many Motzons ; took 
thence the occaſion (as Mr. Greenhil/ 
Surgeon, in his Book of Embalming ob- 
ſerves) to reduce the Marion of the 

Feet, as Apollo had done thoſe of Speech 
to a proportionate Meaſure, that is, to 
an Artiſicial Dance. That he (Mer- 
cury) was the firſt Author of Dancing. 
is ſuppos d from his being deſcrib d with 
Wings, not only, on his Shouklers but 
Heels. Tis likewiſe own d, that he 
taught the People to.apply, it to Religi- 
ous Worſhip; and this is farther illu- 
ſtrated from the Practice of che 1/ra- 
edizes, in their Dancing about and be- 
fore the Golden Calf, which Aaron had 
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for it is highly probable, that the Chil» 
drenof Towel roche kine kind of Ceremony, 
only imitated what they had ſeen done 
by their Maſters, the Ag pptiant. 
Now ſeeing (my Author goes on) 35. 
this naturally conduces towards the 5, bi; Book 
Cure of ſome Diſeaſes, tis likely he f Enbalm- 
« hereupon invented ſeveral — of * 
Vances, not as yet conſidering their 
. natural but magical Apiitude, to re- 
move divers kinds of Diſeaſes, ſup- 
| Fefe certain Numbers and Meaſures 
might, as well as Words, have a ſu- 
Secs: Now that he might 
©,make his Motions with greater Eaſe in 
« ſo hot a Country, tis probable he 
© Danced almoſt half Naked, as David 
tis ſajd by ſome to do before the Ark 
1 —-And a little after Mr. Green-+ which 
ball goes on. * Therefore as the Word 8 
c (Gy mmaſtum does properly. ſignifie the aj ron (as 
9 © Place where People Exerciſc them- 5 ., 


Dine ob- 


7 * x be 44> 
* 


HEY 


6 « ſelves, 


) 2 n 
4 


Mi L deſdis'd him who ſaid to him, How. glorious was 
el to Day, who uncover d himſelf in the Eyes of the Hand- | 
8 1 5 yore # uncovereth himſelf. 2 Sam. 
diſpleas d with Michal for. this her Ironi- © 
eb her with Sterility for Scorning and Dj _ | 
the Ark. $7 Hr N 4.20, 


blaue paſs'd through Greece, 
perform'd without either Vocal or In- 
frumental Muſick; then it call oy, in the 
Voice to its Aſſiſtance, and laſtly had 


EssAr dt an 
: ſelyes when ſtrippd, ſo upon this 
Foundation (which Athorhus, or the 


c firſt c Agyptian Mercury laid) was 
© afterwards" rais d the Gymnaſtic Art. 


Of which Dancing was a conſi- 


derable part, both here, in Greece, and 


in Rome; as I have already obſery'd in 
| treating of Dancing in general. 


WHAT I ſhall further remark here 


1, that our ©/£gyptian Original, makes 
Muſick more Ancient; and that Atho. 
Thus takes this Hint of Dancing from 

thoſe Motions which our Attention 10 
Muſick naturally gives the Bodies, at 
leaſt of ſuch, who are very much af- 


fetted with Harmony. This, whether 


the real Cauſe or no, we can brin as 
other Vouchers for than Ancient 


dition; but it is grounded on the hich. 


ef Probability imaginable. But Dan- 
oing in Italy, as we ſhall ſee Ons 


Inſtruments appropriated to it; but pot 


toanticipate what we have to ſay of Ita- 
lian or Latin Dancing, we ſhall now 


p 45 into Europe from Au, FO 


Sg. LST 
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18 hear At Pretenſions to this In vent ion 
ate brought by the Greeks, who if they 
deriv*d any of their Knowledge from 
the e/Egyptians, were yet the Nation 
from whence moſt, if not all the reſt 
] of this part of the World, recelv'd Ci- 
1 vility and Politeneſe. | 

FIRST, they derive it from the 

7 Goddeſs Cybete, call'd alſo Rhea, a flo 
co flow, becauſe tis ſaid ſhe did flow 
ad abound in every thing that was good. 
| which is according to Ludovicus Celins + pri- 
| Rhodiginus, &c. * They ſay that the cem 
| Goddeſs RHE A was the firſt delight- um ian. 
ed with the Art, and that (he taught obl. 
it the Coribantes in Phrygia, and The en 
Curetes in Crete. And that ſhe ſoon Phry 
thenes deriud 4 particular and“ e 
evident Advantage, if we have leiſure vero cue WM 
to hearthe Fables. For by this Saturn's ny 
Melaneholy Was ua d. and Jupiter 3 


een 6 Bete ler libeat, dude, evidens, 1 
Jovem præſtitit incolumem, preindeque i is arti —— | 


ratio 
be ou ESR, pies —.— 

armata uam a cogitatam 
e WL ceſttiflirqumn faciunt, erat vero Gla- | 
then; SS 
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preſerv'd ; and therefore. owes: a Re. 


— ro this Salutary Art, that ſecur d 
him from his F. * s Teeth. cThis 
was an md Dance, which that it 
was originally the Invention of the 
 Curetes, and tranſmitted to the Cory. 
bantes, may appear from Teftimonies in 
ibe Time of Euſebius. It was per. 
fm d by. claſhing of Swords on Buck- 
lers, while they danc d ſome Warlike 


Meaſures ; after which eachCretan as he 


erxcelld in Nobility, thought it the moſt 


Hbonourable and admirable Qualification 
I O- Jo he eſteem dio excell in Dancing FREY 


 riginal of The ſame: Rhodiginus (i in his Seventh 


Senne Book) tellsus, that Erare, one of the Nine 


9 T. Muſes, who invented Marriage, invented 
| 3 Geo! alſo Danci ing. cannot omit another Ori- 


B — 2 gin of Dancing NY we. find in the 
| rn" lame Cælias in the Fifth Chap.) ſoon 
aſter the above quoted place, becauſe it 


EF: N i 3 terribly odd, and cruelly 
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will not omit it. * There are ſome * Sunt qui 
who have written that Dancing had "_ 
its Birth firſt from Syracuſe, from th nemprimo 


cxortam 


exceſſrve Crueliy of the Tyrant Hiero, prodant 4 
ot as ſome ſay Gelo] who among other Tyranni 

ts Bel forbad the Syracuſians u 
ſpeaking to one another, or making uſe feria qu | 


of their Tongues , (teaft by mutual Com 33 


munication they might form 4a Con ſpi- mitia ra- 
racy againſt Him) but order'd them to cuſaoi e- 


tiam mu- 


4% for what Neceſſaries they wanted i, vi c- 
by the Motions and Tokens of their Feet, loquis ve- | 
Hands, 'Connttnance and Eves; ſo that wer. 


Quz vero 


Neceſſity ſoon gave Birth to Dancing. neceſaria 


Ma- 


kacke of Moroſe in Ben Fohnſon's Si. num, O. 
Laut Woman ; and the Mute Dialogue «toro; 
hr Curberd and Moroſe—An- _ — — 
ſwer nor but 'with your Leg, as alfo jul. 
= Popes of the Mutes before =" 1 
* 15 Grand Signior, or Emperor of the ang 
r, i 
1 5 ER'S make Tiefer the firſt ny heres 
Toffirurox « of Dancing” at the Altar of“ #5: | 
f „ Apollo, when he touch'd fig, Fa 
there in 115 Return from Creet, which co, che 
e 1 e 
f Falun, W. 2 | 
the Minotaure. Kaul, a Wowaunn 
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fica, the Daughter of Alcinous. 
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of Corcyra, and who had taught 
Grammar, in Honour of her Coun- 
try attributed the Invention to Nau- 
Di. 
cearchus gives it to the Lycaonians, 
Hyppaſus to the Lacedemonians; 


who were alſo (as he ſays) the firſt 
Inſtitutors of the other Gymnaſtic 
Exerciſes. Hieronymus Mercurialis, 


a Phyſician of Padua, who: has made 
as full Enquiries into this matter as 


any one, leaves it very much in a. 
ut ew whom to attribute the Invention 2 
Fe, . mong the Greeks; and this appears the 

more obſcure, decaule Authors are not 
— aw agreed, which of the Grecian Coun- 
® 2 n · tries firſt exerciſed this Art. * But it 
I is not ſufficiently evident who was the 
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tients call Dancing by the Name of Ji. 


cilifſare, or to Stcilize, 
IF the Original of Denting be fo 


obſcure with relation to Greece, it is 
much more ſo with reſpect to Italy; 


the firſt Ages of that Nation being en- 
velop'd in Fables, as well as thoſe of 
Greece. 
find inſtituted by the Romans, wete the 
Sali, Prieſts of Mars, whoſe Dante 


was very like the Pyrrhic, or was at 
leaſt of the Martial Kind; as will be &« 


The firſt Dancers that we 


22 
8 1 


vicent hereafter, when we come to the 


icular kinds of Dances. 


Dencing from Greece, as well as their 


Laws and other Cuſtoms; of perhaps 


from- the Trojans, if their Story be 
not one entire Fable, as St. Auguſtin 
ſeems to believe, 

BUT afterall; it is of tis very great 
Conſequence tothe Art it ſelf; to know 
who, or what Nation firſt invented itz 
lt is * unden table Proof of its Anti- 


quity; that tho its Origin can't be ex- 


ly trac'd, yet it is mention d in the 


However? 
i is probable the Romans had their 


moſt early Records of Time. It is er- 


fain likewiſes that this Art, like all! 
hen, was in its Infancy rude and un- 
of - 3 vn 3 


EsSav fowards dh 
poliſh'd ; receiving every Age ſome Ad- 
dition to its Beauty and Uſe, till ha- 
ving arriv'd at its Perfection, it, like all 
Humane things, fell to decay, and lan- 
guiſh'd *till it quite pi d; if not in 
the Time of Plutarch, as he complains, 
yet with all other Sciences on the In- 
undation of the Barbarous Nations of 
| Goths, Hann and Vandals. It is very 
probable too, that the moſt ſimple ſorts 
of Dancing were the moſt Ancient; 
and ſince, as we ſhall preſently ſhew, 
they were form'd in * — of the 
Celeſtial Motions, poſſibly their In- 
vention might be 4 to the Magi, 
or Caldean' Aftronomers, who made it 
their Buſineſs chiefly to obſerve the Mo- 
tions of the Planets, "ok might perhaps, 
| before the Invention of Letters and Hie- 
_ roglyphicks, make uſe of this means of 
1 their Obſervations of the 
Aſpects, Courſes and Revolutions of 
81 Heavenly Bodies; and that which 
ſtrengtbens this ConjeQure is, chat we 
find "theſe Eaſtern Nations in their Re- 
ligious Adoration of the Sun perform- 
+ y. 8 ing their Devotion in Dancing. Sir 
Th.Elyot's Tho.” £/yot obfetves alſo, that in the 
1 Indies, where the People Honour the 
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the Angie r, ar Perſia, or of their own 
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gun, they aſſemble together; and when 


foraſmuch as he moveth without ſenſi- 


dle Noiſe, it pleaſeth him beſt to be 


likewiſe ſaluted with a pleaſant Motion 
and Science. Now it is agreed on all 
Hands, that Aſia was the Gl Inhabited 
Country, which diſpers'd its Children 
to all Corners of the World. The 
eAig1ptians had Communication with 


the Magi and Gymneſophiſts, beſides 
wiſe Men of their own, and — very 


early skill d-in Arts; but whether their 


Improvements were deriv d from Cal dea, 


Growth, is not our buſineſs to decide. 
Eis a little more plain, that the Greeks 


clog leaſt a great deal of their Know- 
Aan, as 
fc and the reſt of Europe did to 


ge and Pol iteneſs 0 


(rreqes. | 
1517 BELIEVE it is not at all to "a 
bted;/ but that if we were to Enquire 


among the African Nations, whether 


Negro or Tawny, we ſhould find other 


8 to this er, 2 and every 
anon perhaps ſtriwes or the Honor, 
r of 3 15 

* tion d. 
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Fun firſt appears they join all in a 
e, and ſalute him; ſuppoſing, that 
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ESS Ax fowards an 
: tiond. The ſame may be ſaid of the 
Inhabitants of the New diſcoverd 
World of America, where the moſt un- 
poliſh'd, or as we call them, the moſt 
Barbarous of the Natives, have a ſort 
of Dancing, andthat, where they have 
not ſo much as any fix'd or ſettled Go- 
vernment, but live as it were in the 
State of Nature. 
BUT however the Controverſſe be- 
twixt the Pretenders to the Invention 
of Dancing may be decided; it is plain 
from all ſides, that Dancing was at firſt 
a Sacred Inſtitution, and appropriated 
to Religion, as Muſick and Poetry both 
were in their Original. For Mank ind 
however otherwiſe entertaining falſe 
Notions of the Supreme God, agreed in 
this, that all which was moſt Sacred 


and Sublime ought to be apply'd to 


expreſs their Veneration and Worſhip 
of that Almighty Cauſe, however di- 
verſify d or diftinguiſh'd, to which they 
ow'd their Being, and from whichthey 
expected their ane and all the 
Benefits of Life. 
BUT perhaps it will W 

| what thoſe firſt People thought of, or 
= 0 OI that ſhould Induce 
"I * 
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them to think it worthy to be conſe- 
8 to their Religious Rites, and 
wit that could contribute to expreſs - 
Gratitude, Praiſe or Prayer. I 
vill not reply (what ſome perhaps 
would urge) that it could not but be 
expected, but that thoſe who had for- 
faken Right Reaſon in their Notions of 
the true God, might eafily wander af- 
ter ſtrange Fancies in their Worſhip ; 
for we find that the I/raz{rtes them- 
ſelves had Recourſe to the ſame Practice 
of Dancing i in their Adoration, when 
in Worſhipping the Calf they tho ught 
they worſhipp'd under that Kap 
tion the God that brought them out of 
the Land of At. However, it is 
plain, that David danc'd before the. 
Ark, who was a Prophet divinely in- 
ſpir'd, and full of admirable Ideas of 
„Which are every where to be 
found-in his Pſalms: He could not lie 
under the ſame Imputation as the Chil- 
dren of Iſrael poſſibly might in the De- 
fart, when they imitated their former 
Lords the ©/Zgyprians in that corrupt 
Worlhip whichthemany Miraclesthey 
had ſeen ſhould have deterr'd em from. 
| Dovid's Knowledge and Character for- 
og G3 did 
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bid theſe Infinuations, and only leave 


us Room to enquire into the Nature of 


the Thing; to find, what intrinſical 
Motive might give Riſe to this Pra- 
ctice. „ 1 


AND here, 1 muſt confeſs, what A 
have to offer is only conjectural, and 


muſt be left to the impartial and learned 
Reader either to refute or improve. 


DANCING therefore conſiſting 


of Motion, Figure and Meaſure; it is 


in the Nature of theſe, we muſt expect 
to find what we /eck. Firſt then as to 


Motion. The Excellence of that is vi- 


ſible to every one, ſince all 9 vis: 
eauty 


ble owe ſome, if not their chief 


to it. Life is nothing but Motion, and 


when that ceaſes Death brings on De- 


formity and Loathſomneſs. All the 
charming Variety of the Seaſons; the 


ſpringing Verdure and ſurprizing Beau 


ty of Plants and Flowersz the murmu- 
ring Sound, ſoft bubling and fluctuating 


Noiſeof Waters; the perpetual Rotation 
of the Celeſtial Orbs; the Harmonious 
Dance (as I may ſay, and as Lucian 
and others term it) of the Planets, are 
only ſo many effects of Motion. There 
is fo great a Sympathy. ood 
n 


— 
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f but attend to, and reflect upon an a- 
eeable Motion, when ſtrongly pre- 
nted to the Eye. Thus when in the 


ligent, and every one falls into D, 


when an Actor that has Life, Motion 
and Energy comes on, every one is then 
attentive, and the Pit obſerves him 
with a profound and reſpectful Silence. 
ALL the Works of Nature therefore 


prove a natyral Excellence in it. And 
Motion burt, the Soul of Dancing, 
ditfus d thro every part of it, may be 
ane Cauſe of the Ancients a ropriating 


1 


a Worſhip to the God of Motion, in 4 


Theatre we ſee a lazy or unskilful {For a 
on the Stage, we grow ſupine and neg- 


courſe with his next Neighbour ; but 


ſubüſting and delighting in Motion, 


87 
and the Mind of Man, that we cannot 


particular Form of it, as pay ing an 4 a 


 knowledgment of the receiving of 
Motion and Life from him, even as 


they offer d the f Fruits, and little 


I Bundles of Corn, to the Gods, in Ort 
| tizvde 50 their receiving their who. 
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THUS likewiſe for Figure, they 


.obſcrv'd that all Mat ion Was g.. "3 
"and contain'd in ſome Figure; Ra, 
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Ess fowerds as 
all Plants and Animals, the Juices cir. 
culated within certain Bounds or Chan. 
nels, and ceas'd when thoſe Channels 
were broken, ſo as to interrupt them; 
There was no wild and unbounded Mo. 
tion; but it was every where brought 
into Form. The Planets have a Perio- 
dical Revolution till they begim their 
Dance again, with their divers Aſpects 
and Conjunttons to and with each o- 
ther, which they repeat as often as their 
Dance is at an End. The ſame is in 
the Circulation of the Blood and Fuices 
of Plants; they paſs through ſeveral 
Figures and Forms, till they begin the 
fame again. So that to pay this Ado. 
ration to the Deity, they found it ne- 
ceſſary to confine it to certain Figures, 
that it might bear a Reſemblance to the 
Operations of Nature, in which, Or. 
der is perpetually obſerv'd, and Confu- 
fron avoided. Without Figure there 
'could be no Order, and without Order 
all muſt be Confuſion, which could ne- 
ver agree with a Religious Solemmnity : 
Neceſſity and Reaſon therefore join'd 
together, taught them to give their Re- 
Iigious Dances certain Forms and Ji. 
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pb: Hiſtory of Dancing. 
© MEASURE was likewiſe neceſ- 
ſary to make it compleat: There is a 


Sort of Harmony in Numbers, or Mea. 


ſures, which gives the greateſt Dele&a- 


tion, and Force to Muſick z for that 
regulates, and diverſifies the Tone ; 


gives Quickneſs to ſome, and Gravity 
to others; which j, mingled, com- 
poſe a compleat Harmony, which has 


fuch Power over the Ear, and Mind, 


as every Man is ſenſible, that has 


any Taſte for Muſick : And for thoſe 
who have not, they are no more to be 
conſulted, than the Blind about Co- 


lours. Meaſure therefore ſtriking the 


Mind, with a natural Excellence, taught 


them, that Motion to be perfect, in ſuch 


ſolemn Performances, was to be regu- 


lated by Meaſure. 


IT were no difficult Matter here to 
run through all the Phenomena of 


Nature, but this being ſufficient to ju- 
ſtifie my Conjecture, I ſhall not bur- 
then the Reader with an unprofitable 


Amuſement of tedious Speculations, If 
what I have urg'd on this Head, have 
not all the Demonſtration of Matter of 


Fat, (which only can be drawn 
from plain Hiſtories of the Riſe 
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 Eg9av fotarde ar 
of this Art, and the Cauſes of its be. 
ing inſtituted in Honour of the Gods) 
E ſhould be glad to meet with a et- 
ter Account thereof, in which I ſhall 
humbly acquieſce : Yet I hope it may be 
um'd that there may be ſomething, 
of Truth and Reaſon in what I have 
advanc'd ; ſo that if I have not hit 
upon what was the Cauſe, I haveurged 
at leaſt what might have given Birth to 
Dancing, and by what Degrees there 
were added to it Motion and Figure, 
THERE are other things alſo, the 
Ancients probably obſerv'd, inthe Mo- 
tions of Mankind, as the natural Ex, 
Feldt of particular A ee whence they 
might compoſe the different Actions of 
their Primitive Dances, as when Men 
. are ſtruck with Joy, they /eap ; eſpe- 
cially the rader Sort, only inform'd by 
mple Nature, and being Strangers 
to = Modes and Cuſtoms of Urbg- 
zity, things unknown tothe firſt Times, 
Thus, when Grief aſſaulted them, they 
caſt down their Heads; Anger and 
Admiration lifted up their Hands; In 
like manner ſeveral Motions of the Bo- 
dy aroſe from other different Paſſions 
of the Mind, eſpecially the moſt vio- 
leut: And theſe Motions we FRY 
8 | il 
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| Hiſtory of Da 


Body ſhall. be in Agitation; and is ſoy 
even in ſo maderate a Climate as France. 
From a juſt Þ ag TUO > this, the 
Ancients might idly adapt the /e- 
weral Actions of Baue h 

ral Ends of their Worſhip. 


that Motion, which the Sound of Mu- 


fick, by a natural Impulſe, gives to 
Men. that attend it, ſeem to be the ft 


= if not the Nule, of their Con- 
duct: 


*. UCLA Nays, That Dancing * „Lucke 


5 


© is no mew 7 pines „or of later 


Antiquity. For ſome who run toits 


f ; Original, and Riſe, tell us, that it 
; rung g with the Univerſe, from|the 
Chaos, and is as old as Love it ſelf ; 


E © 
ſtill more us d in hotter Climates, 
where in common Diſcourſe the whole 


3 to the /eve- | 
AND. theſe Conſiderations le 


« fince the regular Motion ev n of the 
Planets, the Combination of the fix d 


Stars, their muſical Confort, and 
* well ordered Harmony, are fo many 
£ Taftances of the Original of Dan- 


 cing, 
+ Sir The. Elor hath this Obſer- +95 Tho, 


llyot's 0 


1 


vation, The Interpreters of Pla. & 


Gow, 
F Jo: do think, that the wonderful an del. a0. b. 


incotu. . ae 


dz  FEvvar towards an 
© jncomprebenſible Order of the Czle. 
© ftial Bodies, I mean Stars and Plz. 
c nets, and their Motions Harmonical, 
gave to them, that intentiy and by 
4 the deep Search of Reaſon beheld 
their Courſes in the ſundry Diver- 


© of Imitation of a ſemblable' Motion, 


© fore the more near they approach'd 

© to that Temperance, and ſubtle Mao. 

* dulation of the ſaid ſuperiour Bodies, 
the more perfect and commendable 
was their Dancing. _—— Which (ſays 
he, is moſt like the Truth, of any 
Opinion, | meaning concerning the 
Original of Dancing] that I have hi- 

* therto found. Cælius Rhodrginus, 
after he has borrowed very much from 

_ at "WM Lucian, has alſo theſe Words. © The 
| ap po Cer celeſtial and moſt illuſtrious Dance or 
WS monſtravit & longe clariſſima, Stellarum, Syderumque, Chorea, Er- 
| rantiumque, cum innerrantibus complexio, & concinna prorſum 
Societas, Harmoniuſque ac mirus. ordo. Hæc fiquis Saltationis 


non multum. Ea vero per ætates incrementis adaucta juſticis aſpicem 
ſummum attigiſſe pridem videtur, ut vatia quædam res cenſeatur & 
omnifariam coaptata, congruenſque, & bonum quoddam Toauu 
| co. hoc eſt, Scientiæ multiplices. —— lib y. antiq · 
Ne FT | | h | 
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© fities of Number and Time, a Form 


© which they call'd Dancing; where- 


putat incunabula, & Exordia prima, ut reor, ab veritate aberravit 


L ; 6nd fn > ery Society, harmonious,and 


; the Art of Dancing. If any Man 


Hi fu of Dancing. 


© Quire of the Stars and Planets ; the EE 
© Conjunttions, and that proportion'd 


erful Order and Correſpondence 
* of the 'fixt and wandring Lumina- 
Cries 7. the Shy, as it were challd 
© out the Way to, and taught Mankind 


all advance it as his Opinion, that 
Y «this was the Infancy and firſt: Riſe 
* of Dancing, I believe he will not be 
© much out of the Way: *Tis true it has 


in its ſeveral Ages receiv'd its juſt 5 


* Increaſe, and Improvements ; ſo that 
it ſeems long ſince to have arriv'd © 


© at the higheſt Pitch of its Per- 


6 fettion, and is become as it were'the 


©. Soul of Variety, adapted to every 
© thing, and a manifold Science. 1 
HOME R ſays that Dancing, and . v4 ne s I 


Muſs ck, were from the moſt ancient" x»5% Þ 


Times, Diverſions at Entertainments. 2“ 76.9 


DANCING was alſo in Uſe a- u ] 
mong the Gods. Hence Apollo has the: O 


Title of ge, the Dancer, in Pin- 
dar. The ſame God in Homer plays 

upon his Harp, and at the . time 
dances. | 


a * 
Kana <Y 
; % 


——ʒæ—1wüUwü 
* 4 \ 
* 


ESsSsar towards er 
Kaas 8 is 1 


AND tomention only . 
more Jupiter, himſelf is ſaid to dance in 


the following Verſe, which ſome aſcribe 


to — -othes to ow the 
Cormthian. 


_ ow 0” exile wall Se OS 


7 TH IS is what 1 could gather and 
obſerve on this Head; which I.men- 


but to ſet forth the Antiquity, aud Origi- 


ments and the Invention of the ſeveral 
Sortsof Dancing of the Ancient, will 
now naturally fall under our Conſidera- 
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tion, not to encourageany Superſtition, 


nalof Dancing. The particular Improve. 


tien, whether af (owt e 05 


0 "4s : #45 1 
„ $; 


# were partly Peaceable and partly Mi- — 


hn of Ding 


97 rhe Particular en i the Ax. 
- cient Romans and Greeks, &c. 


* M ONG the Ancients (viz. the 
Greeks and Romans, ) there were 

ree ſorts of Dancing ; one Grave 

eld * Emmelis, one Gay or Brisk* 2 

all'd + Cordax, and another nam 'd G- Pages 


inis, a Satyrical Dance, wherein the and be 


Grave and Brisk were intermix'd. But Tad 
Hieronymus Mercurialis diſtinguiſhes- ria, 

and divides them into four ſorts, (vis N 
igious and Sacred, Civil and 2 
able, Warlike and Military, and ſuch h waxes i 


litary. In treating therefore of = 
ticular Dances of the Ancients, I 1 
33 near as J can follow this Method, qu uur. 
and” place them under the Heads that ter lumbos 
uri is has given me; and ſhall ac- — vp 
to this Order begin with the n The: 1 
Jacreu, or Dances uſed in Religious 7%. — 4 

. 


cording 


| OY — genus tifieuls Saltationis i in Comediis & Te | 
fry 8 Terentins alluſit in Auelph. Tu inter eas reſtim 


tabis (. CY Klute agens. + De Arte Gymna- 
Worſhip, 
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ESSAT towards an 
Worſhip, and in the Sacrifices and Fe. 
ſtivals of their Gods and Goddeſſes, 


lo, c. which tho they were eſteem d 
by the Heathens Religious, yet ſome 
of them (like the Feſtivals of the Hea- 
then Idolatry) were accompanied with 
abominable Rites, and laſcivious My. 
feeries not fit to be nam d, which were 
tranſacted in private, after they had in 
publick Dances endeavour d by various 
Motions, and dumb Show, to repreſent 


A the Manners and Actions of the Gods 


or Goddeſſes they worſhipp d. 1 do not 


8 55 ö \ deſign in this C pter to N Ive you the 


%  - Genealogy, or make a Catalogue of 


12 
25 


dll ſorts of Dances; but only to hint 


agadt thoſe that were the moſt excellent 


i. 


| and moſt #ſed among the Ancients 


113 neither is it to be expected I ſhould con · 
COTE rad {rg to the Time, ſo as to place 
[- m j 


them juſt as they have ſucceeded each 
other; but ſhall think it ſufficient to 
. relate them, as they have come under 


5 my Obſervation. I ſhall therefore be- 
3 ä  -....-- 


IHE Salii were Roman prieſts, who 


deriv'd their Name from Dancing; 2 
great part of whoſe Rites pr 
_ VV 


Pan, Bacchus, Cybele, Venus, Apol. 
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Hiſfory of Dancing. : 
form'd Dancing; and in which the R- 
mans. had a Superſtition, that when 
Neceſſity drew all the reſt away to de- 
ſend the Walls, one ſtill kept Dancing 
on to keep up the Worſhip; and when 
the reſt return d, and found him Dan- " 
eng, they cry d Salrar Senex, The mt 
Man dances; which getting into a Pro- | 
verb, was as much as to ſay Safe's the 
Word. But let us proceed to the Origi- 
nal and Duties of theſe Prieſts. 
THERE are ſome Doubts among 
Ancient Interpreters, whence they de- 
tive their Name. Moſt write, that it 
came from Salis to leap; or Salto to 
Dance; becauſe both by Cuſtom and 
Duty, they every Year in their Wor- 
lip did perform certain Dances : But 
ſome would needs der ive their Name from 
one Kalius or aon; as we learn from 
Sextus Pompeius Feſtus in theſe Words. 
Altho we cannot doubt (ſays he) but 
that the Salii have their Name from 
Kalienav, Leaping, or Saltando, Dan - 
ing; yet Polemon tells us, that there 
as a certain Arcadian call'd Salius, 
whom ( AHneas brought with him 
rom Mantinea into Italy, who taught 
"the Icalian Youth the infor, Enc- 
ww” H * phions 
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Ess Ax tomard an 
© phonz: or arm'd Dance, which ex. 
« preſſed the Form of Battel, and fight- 
ing in Armour. But Cratolus tells 
c us of one Saon of Samothrace, who 
© with HÆAneas tranſported the Houſ.- 


c hold Gods to Laviniun, inſtituted 


the Salian Kind of Dancing, from 
© which Dance the Prieſts deriv'4 
c their Na me. But moſt deduce this 


Name from Dancing, which! ſhall fol- 


— 26 2017 
IHE Salii were firſt inſtituted (ac- 
cording to Liuy, Dionyſius Halicar- 


nuaſfus and Plutarch, ) by Numa Pompi. 


tuted moſt of the Rites of Roman 
Religion, and ordain'd alſo to each of 
them certain Prieſts, as the Adminiſtra- 


dars of them; ſo he choſe out of the 


Mars on the Palatian Hill; whence 


*atrician Degree twelve Salli, whoſe 
ffice it was to celebrate. the Rites of 


they were call'd Palatin i. Theſe, as 


Book, were certain Dancers, and 


Praiſers of the Gods, who were Tute- 


Hrs of, and preſided over Battel. Their 
_ Feaſt, was celebrated in the Panarhe- 
nes of the Greeks ; (thatis) the cage 

. 0 
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men of Dancing. 
x- | of March, and held certain Days, in 
t- which they led the Choirs of Dancers 
Is even into the Forum and Palace, and 
10 other Publick and Private Places; they 
{- BE were habited in a ſhort Scarlet Caſſock, 
xd having round them a broad Belt claſp'd 
m with Braſs Buckles. On their Head 
they wore a ſort of Copper Helmet, 
us ſhort Swords N their Sides, a Javelin 
.in their Right Hand, and their Ancile 
or Target in the other; of which 
Ancile the Story runs thus © 
IN the Eighth Year of Numa's 
Reign a terrible Peſtilence ſpreading it 
ſelf over Jtaly, among other Places, mi- 
ſerably infeſted Rome. The Citizens 
were ' almoſt grown deſperate, ' when 
they were comforted on a' ſudden by 
e a Brazen Target, which 
they ſay) fell into Numas Hands from 
Heaven. The King was aſſur d by a 
Conference he maintain'd with the 
Nymph Egeria and the Muſes, that 
tlie Target was ſent from the Gods for 
the Cure and Safety of the City, and 
this was ſoon verified by the mrace- 
bus ceaſing of the Sickneſs. They ad- 
viſed him alſo to make eleven other 
Targets ſo like in their Dimenſions and 

WE - _# UE Form 
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ESS AN tomarde ian 
Form to the Original, that in caſe 
there ſhould be a deſign of ſtealing it 
away, the true might not be diſtin- 
guiſh d or known from thoſe which 
were Counterfeit. This difficult Work 
one Veturius Mamurius very luckily 
perform d, and made Eleven others, that 
Numa himſelf could not know from 
the firſt; and for the keeping of theſe 
he Inſtituted this Order of Prieſts call d 
Salii, a Saliendo, from Leaping or Dan- 
cing. They livd all in a Body, and 
compoſed a College conſiſting of the 
ſame Number of Men, with the Buck- 
lers which they preſerv'd. The three 
Seniors govern'd the reſt, of whom the 
firſt had the Name of Preſu/, the ſe- 
cond of Vates, and the other of Mag iſter. 
In performing their Proceſſion they 
us'd ſeveral nimble Motions and Mili- 
' Fary Geſticulations, to the Sound of 
the Flutes, keeping juſt Meaſures with 
their Feet, and demonſtrating great 
Strength and Aut, by the various 
and handſom Turns of the Body 
ſometimes one of em alone, and ſome- 
times all of them in Chores, ſinging 
certain Pant appropriated to their 
| Country call'd Carmen Faliare; the O. 


riginal 
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Hie of Dancing, 
7 Form of which was compos d by 


"THO". the Month of March (dedi. 
cated to that God) was the proper time 


101 


for carrying the Aucilia about; yet if 


at any time a juſt and lawful War had 
been proclaim'd by Order of the Se- 
nate., againſt any State or People, the 


Kalli were in a Solemn Manner to move 


the Ancilia; as if by that Means they 
tous d Mars from his Seat, and ſent him 
out to the Aſſiſtance of their Arms. 

terwards increas d the College with 
twelve more Jalii, or Dancing Prieſts, 
in purſuance of a Yow he made in a 
Battel with the Sabines And there- 


fore; for diſtinction-ſake, the Twelve 
irft were generally call dò alii Palatini, 


trom the Palatine Mountain, whence 
they begun their Proceſſion ; the other 
A Collini, or Agonenſes, from the 
Arn Hill, ſometimes call'd Mons 


wane of the higheſt 4 minencies of the 
Mountain, | Moy 12 
Els plainl 


3 


more 
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"TULLUS HOSTILIUS at. 


TH | ſhews what O pinion 
Tellus Hoſtilixs could not think of a 


Agonales;, where they had a Chappet 


E SSAY r gegend an 
more grateful and prevailing Vow to 
make the Gods propitious in the moſt 
dubious State of Affairs, than the dou- 
bling the number of his Dancing 
Prieſts. I ſhall now. proceed to ſeveral 
Feſtivals of the Greeks, the Solemnity 

of which were perform'd either all, or 

the greateſt Part in Daneing. 

TyuroraTiz, or Tvuoaudda, Gym 
nopædia, a ſolemn Dance perform'd by 
Spartan Boys. 

Aue, Delia, A Qu inquerinial Feſti 
val, in the Iſle of Delos, inſtituted by 
Tybeſeus, in Honour of Venus; inthe 
Ceremonies of which they crown'd the 
Goddeſs's Statue with Garlands ; ap- 
pointed Chorrs of Mufick,. and Horſe. 
races; and perform'd a ramarkable 
Dance call'd Te &, (i. e.) the 
Crane, wherein they imitated the Vl. 
tions, and the various Windings of 
the Cretan Labyrinth, out of whict 
"Theſeus, who was the Inventor. of thi 
Dance, made his Eſcape. _ 

_, Nierallwnte, 3 A7 en 
an 497 05 in moms" 8 inſt 

. tuted-Qy eus, im 

proy'd by Th The ſeus, hen he had unit 
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tion, in which there was a Dance per- 
form d by a circular Chorus; it was a 


ng Sort of Pyrrhic Dance, perform'd by 
ng | young Boys in Armour, in Imitation 
ral of Mu Vas who, in Triumph over 
ity the vanduiſh d Sons of Titan, dane d in 
or that manner. „ 935; 
Tim , Tithenidia, A Spartan Fe- 
. ſtival; during their Sacrifice, ſome of 
by them danc d, and were call'd KoguSea- | 
glue, Coryt halliſtriæ; others ex- 
tj. ll pos d themſelves in Antick and ridicu- 
by Jous Poſtures, and were calłd Kvorrloi, 
tel „ ETA nl „ ti. 
the TAKINOIA, An Anniverſary So- 


lemnity at Amyclæ in Laconia, in Me- 
mory of the beautiful Youth. Hyacin- 
thus, with Games in Honour of Apol- 
4 This Feſtival is celebrated three 
Days together; the firſt is a melancho-— 
r dedicated to Grief, for the 
Death of Hyacinthus; the ſecond Day 
there is Variety of Spectacles; the Boys 
having their Coats girt about them, 
play ſometimes upon the Flute, and 
+ ſometimes upon the Harp, and ſome- 


Strings; and ſing Hymns in Honour 
-of' the God Apollo, in Anapeſtick 
- Numbers, and ſhrill and acute Sounds. 
: 5 H 4 Others 


times ſtrike at once upon all their 


| Essur cowards 4 
Others paſs over the Theatre upon 4 
Horſes richly accoutered; at the ſame 
time enter Choirs of young Men ſinging 
ſome of their own. Country Songs, | 
and among them Perſons appointed to 
dance, according to the ancient Form, 
to the Flute and Vocal Muſick, ] 
- XAPISIA, Charifia, A E eſtival cele- 
brated in Honour of the Charities, or 
Graces, with Dances, which continu'd t 
all Night; hethat was awake thelong- \ 
eſt, was rewarded with a Cake called . 
ves mis, Puramous. 
 XITQNIA, Chitonia, A Feſtival cele. 
brated in Honour of Diana, at Syracuſe, 
with Song and Dance proper tothe Day. 
THE Pythian Games were cele- 
brated near "Delphi + and commonly 
ſuppos'd to be — — by Apollo, 
when he overcame Pyrbou': a Serpent, 
or cruel Tyrant: fo Ouid. 


7 ben to preſerve the Fame of fuch 
5 4 De © 4. 5 ; ä 
c F or Python Main, the Pythian Games 
decreed. 


5 In which Games there v was a " hc cal- 
led Tbnds vuG., the Pythian Law, ta 
id a Dance Was Weener It wo * 


Hiſtory of Dancing. 
ſiſted in five Parts, wherein the Fight of 
Apollo and Python were repreſented. 
"IN the Græcian Sacrifices it was 
cuſtomary to dance round the Altars, 
whilſt they ſung the ſacred Hymns, 


which confiſted of three Stanza's 8 


Parts. go, 


SPORTS exhibited in Honour of 


Neptune, at Athens, were grac'd with 
three Dances, perform'd in a Ring, 


according to their * Merit. 


8 


"THE Ludi Megalenſes were inſti- 


. 
s 


tuted to the Honour of the great God. 2, 


deſs, or Mother of the Gods ; they 
conſiſted of Scenical Sports ; In the 
ſolemn Proceſſion the Women danc d 
before the Image of the Goddeſs, © 
THE Orgia, or Bacchanalia, or 
Feaſts of Bacchus, were wholly cele- 
brated in Dancing. 2 SEAN 
Goddeſs of Shepherds among the 
Romans, were celebrated with Dances 


10 


where the beſt Dancers were rewarded 


IHE Palilia, or Feaſt of Pales, 


acted by 
Lace. 


C 
Lawgiver. 


among the Shepherds in the Fields, to 


drive away Wolves and Diſeaſes from 
their Cattel, or to implore the Fruit- 


fulneſs of their Cattle, and Grounds.— 
Theſe Dances were made round Heaps 


of 


E. $ 8A Y. mm an 


"© of burning Chaff, Straw, or Stubble, 


call'd Palea. 
THE Ludii, and e ; the 
| Mimicks, and Players, went before the 
Funeral-Bed of the Romans, and dan- 
ced after the Satyrick manner; we have 
Bo ny of Dionyſit us in his 986 
AT Delos, all the . were 
offer d with Dancing and Muſick. The 
Indians, when they roſe in the Morn- 


— * ador- d the Sun, turning themſelves 


to the Eaſt, ſaluted him with a Dance, 


Vith Silence forming their Poſtures 
and Motions to that of the Sun; This 
ttthey held to be Pray r, Devotion, and 
Sglacrifice, by off ring which they kept 


the Sun propitious to them. — Thus 
much, I hope, may ſuffice for the ſacred 
Dances 31 I fall beg only Leave toadd, 
that there was hardly any Religious 
Worſhip among the Romans or Gre- 
cians without Dancing. A Cuſtom - 

ſuppos'd to be inſtituted by Orpheus, 
»/eus, and others the => excellent 
Dancers of thoſe Times, whoordain'd, 


that none ſhould be initiated into ſuch 
* ites, but by Meaſure and 8 
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OF Dances Peaceable, and Civil, 
there were many of all Countries; 
among the Romans were the Cubiſtic, 
Orcheſtic, and Spæriſtic; an Account 
of which I have already given. The 
moſt noble Cretans, Princes and Go- 
vernours, as well as private Men, by a 
ſtudious and perpetual Exerciſe 25 
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e came excellent Performers in this ſort 
˖ of Dancing. The People of Corcyra, 
E took ſo great Delight in this manner of 
Dancing, that Homer makes Ulyſſes 
admire the Nimbleneſs and Agility of 
their Feet, the moſt of any among 
them. Some of theſe Sort of Dances 
took their Name from the Countries 
where they were invented, or were in 
great Requeſt, or from the Inventor, 
or Manner of Performance: And theſe 
Dances were generally in very great 
Eſteem among them. Of this Sort 
were the Empyrephyrian, Mantinean, 
Cretenſian, Laconic, Ionic, Træxe- 
nic, &c. Others were call'd Turning, or 
Vierſatile; becauſe the Dancers turn d, te 
round in a Ring. There were other nis gem 
: Dances call'd mad Dances, as Mer. _ Ta 
nophorus ; + Thermanſtris ; or the nibus ge. 
perageban agebant. + Genus Saltationis vehementis & . b 
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Meretrix. 
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> Popular, or Plebeian * Anthema z in 
quan” which the Dancers, as they danc'd, 


ſung to the Dance Tune, Where are 
my Roſes 2 Where are my Violets ? 


Where are my Lillies ? Where are my 
beautiful Swarms of Bees? Some Dan- 


ces again were ridiculous,asthe Sodis Me- 


triſmos, Apodimas, + Sobas, Morphaſ- 


mus, aSort of Dancing whereinthe Ge- 
ſtures of divers Animals were repre- 
ſented; Glaux, or the Ou; and the 


Lion. Others were Scenic Dances, as 


the Tragic, Comic, Satyric; and Ly- 


ric, as the Porrichian, Gymnopadi- 


can, and Hyporchematican. Of this 
kind of Dancing were many more 


than are now here mention d, and in 
which they us d a great Diverſity of 
Motion, both of the Feet and Hands. 


Lycurgus inſtituted a Dance, conſiſting 


of three Chorus's, of old Men, young 


Men, and Boys. 


= b 2 7 Alu rr 22 dAxijent vcaviar. by 
-. -- 1 Nos olim fuimus firenus juuenculi. 
True Force of YouthandBeauty we've enjoy d. 
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HFHliſlory of Dancing. 
Ty Boys ſung ſecond. 

"Apaputs J y oxbpuede TAAS xapplnge. 
Præſtantiores nos futuri olim ſumus. 
We ſhall be wiſer in the Days to come. 
Ty young Men third. 

"Apps de y tpn dv Hang avyaodeo. 
At nos ſumus, vel experire, ſi velis. 

We now enjoy the beſt of human Life. 

The Phrygians had alſo a drunken Sort 


of Revelling, or Feaſts perform'd by 
Clowns, full of Wine, dancing to the 


Pipe, with violent and boiſterous 


Leapings. There was likewiſe a Dan. 


cing Play among the Græcians, call'd 


* Kov1oproviBoAy, Contomonobolon. 


I proceed now to the Wariike or Mi- hannis 


litery Dancing, which was perform'd 


ſometimes by leaping up on high to at- cm. p. 


vid. - i 


1 4 
ol 


. 


LudisGrze- - © 


tack an Enemy, Wall, or Fort; ſome- - 


times by ducking and finking low to 
avoid a Blow ; and ſometimes by ſun- 


dry Figures, and Motions, imitating © 


ſuch as uſe the Dart, Javelin, Sling 


Sword, or Spear; or clofing in with the 
Enemy, hacking, hewing, and the like. 
Theſe were moſt perform'din Armour 

of which ſort were the Dann, and © 
RT 179 £4 Cure- 
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Curetes. The Story of which take as 
follows. | 1 
THE Goddeſs Cybele (ſometimes 
call'd Rhea) whom we are told by 
Lucian, was the firſt who delighted in 
this Art, and enjoin'd the Uſe of it to 
the Corybantes in Phrygia, and the 
Curetes in Crete. Theſe Corybantes 
and Curetes were Jupiter's Guard in his 
Cradle, who to keep old Saturn from 
hearing the Cries of his Infant Son, 
danc'd in Armour, claſhingtheir Swords 
againſt Bucklers, expreſſing a divinely 
LL... Inſpir'd, and warlike Meaſure * 
| Elyor . Tis alſo ſaid, that theſe Phrygians 
8 ſerves, chat were Eunuchs. T Lucretius has given 
8 a Relation of the foregoing Solemnity. 
bantes a5. Hic armata Manu (Curetas nomine Graii 


1 


aeg and Ones memorant Phrygios) inter ſe forte catenas 
m—_ "7, Lidant, in numerumque exultant ſanguine læti & 
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th Terrificas capitum quatientes numine chriſtas. 
ic and B referent Caretas qui Jovis ans 

2 PRE » Vagitum in Creta quondam occultaſſe feruntur, 
Cum pueri circum puerum pernice Chored 
| ſome re- Armati in numerum, pulſareut eribus era, 

= cur; We Saturnus eum malts mamdaret adeptus 
having the /Eternumque daret matri ſub pectore vuluns. 


evil Spirs 4 Here ſome in Arms dance round amongſt my 


. way Da- Look dreadful gay in their own ſparklingBlood, 

„ Their Creſts hill making with a dreadful Nod.) 

414 Man after God's own Ha. S Th. Ellyot's Governour, ch. 20 
6. 2. p. 63. f Lueretius, lib. 2. + Creech's Tranſlation. Theſ 
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'__ Hiſtory of Dancing. EIT 
Theſe repreſent thoſe armed Prieſts, who ſtrove iy 
To drown the tender Cries of Infant Foves © 1 
By Dancing quick they made a greater Sound, p 

And beat their Armour, as they danc'd around, Ml 
Leſt Saturn ſhould have found, and eat the Boy, 
And Ops for ever mourn'd her Pratling Joy. 


* FUVENAL alfogives a Co- S. 6. 
mical Account of them. 
———— Matriſque Deam Chorus intra, & ingen 
Semi vir Obſcene facies re verenda minori, 
Mollia qui rupta ſecuit genitalia teſta, 
Jam pridem cui rauca cohors, cur tympana cedunt 
Plebetg——— Y 5 
And Cyhele's Prieſts, an Eunuch at their Head, tDryden's 
About the Streets a Mad Proceſſion led; Tranſlation, 
The venerable-Gelding, large and high, . 
Oerlooks the Herd of his inferiour Fry: 
His awk ward Clergymen about him Prance, 
And beat their Timbrels to their Myſtic Dance. 
THE Pyrrhic, or Saltatio Pyr- 
rhica, is originally by ſome referr d to 
Minerva, who led up a Dance in her, 
Armour, after the Conqueſt of the 77. 
tans. By others to the Curetes and 
Corybantes z but Pliny and Lucian at- 
tribute the Invention to Pyrrhas,: 
who was Son of Achilles and Deida- 
mia, Daughter of Lycomeaes King of 
the Iſle of Scyrus, who inſtituted ſueh 
a Company of Dancers at the Funeral 
of his Father. He was ed Mee 
R : emus 


m—_ 1 
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lem by reaſon of his great Youth, and || | 
Pyrrbus, by- reaſon of the Colour of | 
his Hair. He was a Valiant but Fierce 
Map: The Pleaſure. he receiv'd at his 
ictory gain'd over Eurypylus, Son of i + 
Telephus, occaſion d (as others ſay) ; 
his Inſtitution of this Pyrrhic Dance 
in which the Dancers were arm'd from 
Top to Toe: However, that it was 
very Ancient is plain from Homer, who, 
as he hints at it in ſeveral Deſcriptions, 1 
ſo particularly he makes the exact Form e 
and Figure of it to be engrav d on the q 
Shield of Achilles giv'n him by Vulcan. 4 
The manner of the Performance ſeems | 
to have conſiſted chiefly in the nimble 
turning the Body, and ſhifting every 
part, as it were done to avoid the Stroke 
of an Enemy; and therefore this was 
one of the Exerciſes in which young 
A Soldiers were train'd. Apuleius de- 
= . Afſcribes a Pyrrhic Dance performed by 
= young Men and Maids together; but 
the beſt Account we meet with of this 
Pyrrhic Performance, is in Claudian's 
Poems on the 6th Conſulſhip of Hono. 
Armatos hic ſepe choros, certaque vagandi 
 Textas legs e, inconfuſoſyue recwrſis, 3 


yy 2 1 * Ta. 


Ei 


Nulchrat errorum Acies, jucundaq 


| ue Martis ' 
Cernimus: inſonuit cum verbere fignua Magiſter 
Matatoſque edunt pariter tot pectora motus, 

I latus allifis clypeis, out rurſus in altum 
Pibratis: grave parma ſonat mucronis acuti 
Aarmure, & umbouum pulſu modulante reſultans, 
Frreus alterno concentus clauditur enſe. 


Their Artful, Wandring, and their Laws of flight; 
An unconfus'd Return, and inoffenſive Fight. 


Soon as the Maſter's Blow proclaims the Pritzs, © 


Their moving Breaſts in tuneful Changes riſe, 


The Shields ſalute their Sides, or ſtrait are ſhown 


In Air with waving, deep the Targets groan, 


Struck with alternate Swords, which thence re- 


And end the Conſort, and the Sacred Sound. 
Julius Sculiger tells us of himſelf, 


that while a Youth he had oftendanced 
the Pyrrhic before the Emperor Mai- 
Milian, to the great Amazement of all 
Cermany; and that the Emperor was 
once ſo ſurpris d at his Warlike Activity, 
as to cry out, This Boy either was born 
m A Coat of Mail inſtead of a Skin, or 
;has elſe been roch d in one inftead of a 
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I 'HIS ſort of Dancing was in that 


Eſteem in Tbeſſaly, that they ſtiłd their 
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nes, 


Ilcriptions of their 
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Here too, the Warlike Dancers bleſs our 1 8 


them 
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them to the moſt meritorious among 
them. 

; THE Pyrrhic Dancing was alſo 
divided into ſeveral Kinds, and had ſe- 
veral Names 3 as, among the Cretans, the 

. 'Opobrac * Or/atan and Epichripedian; among 
8 the Magnetes, the Carpaian, (which 
2 iozws Kenophon mentions in the fifth of his 


ou 2 Expedition of Te There were 1 


my + 


tationis 
Species, a a ic, Cordax Sint or chars Sici- 
. in nis, Perſian, Phrygian, Thracian and 
Armour. + Telgſian; z the laſt ſo called from one 
Athen. Teleſins, who firſt danced it in Arms, 
| 2X8 in which Dance Prolemens kill'd Alex. 
| ander the Brother of Phzlip. 

| kh fa THERE was alſo a ſort of Dancing 


tationis, 
que c ha · March, to meet the Enemy, or retreat; 


Seal, as the * Lacedemonians (always the 


3 moſt valiant of the Greeks) being taught 


tripudium by Caſtor and Pollux the Carian Dance, 


com ga performed all their Atchievements ever 
5 after to Muſick, and made War to the 


Sir The. Elliot in his Governor obſerves, that Lycurgus ordain'd, the 
Lacedemonian Children as diligently to Dance in Armour as to Fight, 
and that in time of Wars they OE Or = 
* 6. 20. ö. 1. P. 6 


V Sound 
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Sound of the Flute, and regular Moti- 


ons of the Feet, the Pipe giving ſtill. 
the Signal of Battle: Muſick and Num- 


bers thus ſtill dire&ing their Marches. 
+ © The old Inhabitants alfo of Erhio- + Bid. 


6 piay at the joining of their Battels, 66. 


and when the Trumpets and other In- 


© ſtruments ſounded, danced; and in- 
6 ſteadofa Qui ver, they had their Darts 
* ſet about their Heads, like to rays or 
* beams of the Sun, wherewith they 


© believd that they put their Enemies 
in Fear. Alſo it was not lawful for 


any of them to c any Dart at their 
Enemies but Dancing, &c. Some- 


thing like theſe * Milton mentions * Milton's 
Paradiſc 
Loſt, Book 


concerning the March of the Fiends. 


Anon they move ) bs 
In perfect Phalanx, to the Dorian Mood 
Of Flutes, and ſoft Recorders ; ſuch as rais'd 
To Height of nobleſt Temper, Heroes old, 
Arming to Battle, and inſtead of Rage 
Deliberate Valour breath'd, &c. 


AS to the Dances partly Military 5 
and partly Peacrable, there were ſome 
of them perform'd without Armour, 


to-Exerciſe new rais'd Soldiers; there 


were alſo anciently Athlætic Dances 
oper for training and exerciſing 
1 reſtl 


= 


ers, and ſuch as would excel in 
OY 2 other 


ah wa» 


ue either to Bacchus or Venus. The 
Jong or Tune to which the 
call'd Venus and CI,; A 


other Feats of Activity; and others a 


inclind to Love and Arms. For in 
their &ymnaſtic Exerciſes having a while 
ſtruggld, receivd and given Blows; 


and thoſe ſometimes Martial, and 


Song (for they Siug while this Dance) 


Let every Step in Numbers meet. 


Danee the Bracelet or Brauls, com- 


ESSAN db rr un 


mixture of Love and War. The Lace- 
demonian Youth delighted much in 
this ſort of Dancing, being equally 


their Kncounters coneluded in a Dance, 
while the Minſtril beating Time with 
His Foot, plays in the middle of them, 
they regularly following one another, 
and guiding their Motions by his Tunes, 
throw themſelves into various Fgures, 


fometimes Sofs and Amorous, ag reea- 
Dance is 


and Goddeſs join 


Year in their - ports and 
Danc. mg. They ve: likewife another 


which put them in mind how to dance; 
Fur, Boys, be hence unckilful Feet, 


THE fame is done by thoſe who 
poſed of young Men and Maids, in 


which one fo follow d the'otticr, that 


S & 
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they reſl Sed a Bracelet. Firſt a 


1 ho 


young led up, expreſſing all the 


youthful 
ber in War; a Virgin with 
Bluſhes follow'd, and expreſſed the 
Female Motions in ſuch manner, that 
from both ſprung a Bracelet made of 


Modeſty and Halour. The Dance caild 


the Bearsfeet is like this. Tothis pur- 


otions he was to practiſe 


poſe * Sir T ho. Eliot in his Governor *ch. 20. 
obſerves, that there was anciently a b. 1. P. 68. 


kind of Dancing call'd Opuuoc, fi ve 


monte circa collum, of all other moſt 
like to that which is at this time uſed, 
wherein danced young Men and 
Maidens; the Man expreſſing in his 


Motion and Countenance, Strength and 


Courage apt for the Wars; —— 
Modeſty and Shamefacedneſe, whichre- 


99 a pleaſa nt Conjunctionof For- 


erance. 


HER E were ſeveral other Thawes 


of. the ſame kind but my Deſign not 


being to-tite the Reader with a Bead- 


role” 5 Bis the particular Dances of 
the Aggients; but only to colledt thoſe 
that Fete moſt excellent and moſt ad- 
mir damong them, I ſhall here finiſſ this 
Chapter, — proccell to the Mimesand 
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TOMIMES. 


| FTE R the Ness; by the In- 
| troduction of the Aſiaticł Lux- 


ury, with their Conqueſt of that Coun- 


try, had ſunk into Effeminacy, and loſt 


all the manly Taſte of the great Arts 
as well as Arms; the Stage, (which too 

often in its Ruin, has forerun that of 
the Country) ſunk into ridiculous Re- 


preſentations, ſo that the Poets Part grew 


the leaſt conſiderable of it: The pom- 
pous Paſſage of a Triumph, Rope- 


5 dancing, and twenty other fooliſh A- 


muſements, carry d away the Peoples 


Affections, and took up the Repreſen- 


tation; ſo that the admirable Effects of 


Tragedy, and the agreeable Diverſions 


of Comedy, were loſt in Noiſe and 
Show. Then aroſe a new Set of Men 


call'd Mimes, and Pantomimes, to re- 
ſtore that Imitation without ords, 


_ which was of among them. The Stu- 


4 pid ity of the People was not mov d with 
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NO BODY. candeny, but that this 
was a very ſurprizing Performance, and 
the Wonder of it is ſo great, and the 
Difficulty of doing it ſo far beyond our 
©; „ I $-- Conception, 


Hiftory of Dancing. 


the admirable Art of the Poet, nor the 


Paſſions which he touch'd, nor the 
Manners he drew, nor the Conduct of 
his Plot; but only with the outward 
Repreſentation of the Actor; and with 
that ſo little, while Poetry was join'd 
with it, that even in Terence's Time 
he complains in the Prologue to his He. 
era, that the Rope-Dancers drew all 
the Spectators from his Play. | 
IN this Depravity (I ſay) of the 
Tafte of the Audience, the Mimes and 
Pantomimes invented a new ſort of 
Di verſion, tho grafted on an old Stock ʒ 
which was by Motion and Meaſure, 
without the Heſp of Words, to repre- 


ſent all thoſe Srorzes of Antiquity , 


which before us'd to furn;f the Poets 


with Plots for their Plays. In which 
it iaplain, from Lucian and others, they 


purſu'd the Rules of Ariſtotle, and the 


ald Poets, by confining each Repreſen- 


tation to a certain Action, with a juſt 
Obſervationofthe Manners and Paſſions 
which that Action naturally produc d. 


= Witneſſes are tooſ ſtrong to ſuffer us to 
doubt of the Matter of Fact; but the 


EN * Nen N perform d 


away the Hſeem and Applauſe 


Essar towards. a 
Conception, that it in a manner confou 
Credib ery : Yer the Tefirmontes of Eye. 


Accounts are fo Arange, that they al- 
moſt exceed the Belief of our Times, 


where nothing like it is perform d by any 


of our French Pretenders to Dancing; 


Nay, even ſome of our beft Acbors are 
ſo little acquainted with this Mimicry, 


or Imitation, that they appear inſipid 


and dull, to any Spectaror, who has a- 


ny Notion. of the: Characters which 
they repreſent. 
"THE Moat enen tho 


Dancers, had their Mamas from acting, 


that is, from Imitatian ; copying all the 
Forer of the Paſſions ED. by the 


Motions of the Body, to that degree, 
as to draw Tears from the Audience at 
their Repreſantat ions. Tis true, 


that 
withtheDancing,the Muſick ſung à Sort 
of 2 OF: 


Wine, and: cared 
of the 
Audiencey Was, the Action of rbe 


what was chieſly 


vibuut 
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' without the Help of Muſick, Vocal or 
Inſtrumental. 1 
I HE Actions and Geſtures of theſe 
Mimes, and Pantomimes, tho adap- 
ted to the Pleaſure of the Spectator, 
were never thought a general Qualifi- 
cation fit for Perſons of Quality, or 
Gentlemen, from thence to derive a 
graceful Motion, Mien, or handſome 
Aſſurance in Converſation. Tis true, 
that many of the Roman young Nobi- 


1211 


lity were very fond of them, and at- 
tempted to learn their Art, till there was 


a Law made, that no Pantomime ſhould 


enter a Patrician's Houfe. Tis likewiſe 
true, that Auguſtus Ceſar gave Laberi. 
us, tho a Mrmick, a golden Ring, 
which us d to be the Honorary Preſent 
of Soldiers that had ſerv'd their Coun- - 
try in the War, as we gather from li. 


of the Carriage. 


#y and others: Vet this Art was never N 
thought conducive to the Regulation 


THE Pantomimes, as 1 ſaid be- 


re, were Jmrators of all Things, as 
the Name imports, and perform d all 


\ 
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the 


egs, and Feet, without making Uſe of 
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and in this Performance the Hands and 
Fingers were much made Uſe of; and 
expreſs d perhaps a large Share of the 

Performance. Ariſtotle ſays, that they 
imitated by Number alone without 

Harmony, for they imitated the Man- 

ners, Paſſions, and Actions, by the 


numerous Variety of Geſfticulation, _ 


LUCIAN ſeems to think the Fa- 
 bleof Proteus means no more than that 


he was a notable Dancer, and Mimzick, 


„ Tho, habe of transforming himſelf intoall 
Eliot d. Shapes; * now repreſenting the Fluid- 
ſerve: the neſs of Water; then the .pyramidal 
Frese, and Noping Pointing of the Fire, 
| 8. 1. ch. now the Fierceneſs of a Lion, and Fu- 


20. K. ry of a Leopard, then the Motion and 


ſeme Inzer- T rembling of Boughs and Leaves of a 


E Tree, canvdby the Winds ina Word, 


y D 
maginthar Whatſoeverhe had a Mind to; whence 


Proteus, the Fable feign'd him to be turn d intog 


| whois {#t- 
Pos dito 7 Fi e ſhew bi 1 l. « 3 
Au Ad bimſelf into Figures; as ſometimes to ſhem him te 4 Serpent, 
| mes like a Lion, otherwhile like a Water, or like a Flame of Eire, fi 
nifieth to be none other, but a Dalyer, and crafty Dancer, which in hi 
Dance could image the Inflections of the Serpent, the ſoft aud delectable Flow- 
ing of the Water, the Swiftneſs and Mounting of the Fire the fierce Rage 
Lien; the Violence and Fury of the Leopard; which Expoſition ({aitl 
be) ii not tobe diſprais d, ſince it diſcordeth not from Reaſon, 


| thoſe 


the Tongue in uttering their Thoughts; 


. an AM of 
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thoſe very Things he acted. Empuſa 
_ alſo, whochang'dherſelfintoathouſand 
Shapes, was (very probable) a Woman 
Dancer of theſame kind convey'd to us 
under that Fiction. 
IHE ſame ingenious Lucian gives 
us a Draught of the Qualifications re- 
quir'd to perfect one of theſe Dancers; 
what ought to be his Practice; what 
he muſt learn, and by what Means at- 
tain his Art; by which it will plainly 
appear, that this ſort of Dancing was 
not a trifling Art, nor to be attain d 
without great Drfficulty and Appli- 


catiom. 8 ER: 
I TO arrive at a Perſection inthis Art, 
(ſays he) a Man muſt borrow Aſſiſtance 
from all the other Sciences, (vig.) Mu. 
fick, Arithmetick, Geometry, and par 
ticularly from Philoſophy both natural 
and moral, he muſt alſo be acquainted 
þ with Rhetoric, as far as it relates to 
Manners, and Paſſions ; nor ought this 
Art to be a Stranger to Painting and K 
Sculpture; but its chief Dependance is = 
Memory; to have a Memory tenacious, 
and at Command: He ought particu- 
larly to expreſs, and imitate all things, 
nay even his very Thoughts, by the 
V | Motions 


| the — — the 
with Decency, and ſuch —— Ce- 


v le and Pleaſure of the Speftator. * Be. 
. ginning therefore from the Chaos and 


Ess AY eren an 


Motions and Geſticulations of his 
Body : In ſhort, it 1s a Science imita- 


tive, and demonſtrative, an Interpreter 
of Enigmatical Things, and a Clearer 
of A mbie uities: The Praiſeof Pericles, 


by Tbucidides may be juſtly adapted to 


this Dancer (that is) to know what 


is fit and proper, and to expreſs it. I 


mean here by Expreſſion, a Juſtneſs of 
Performance; ſo that the whole Buſi- 


neſs of a Pantomime conſiſts in Know- 
ledge of Ancient Hiſtory, and Fable; 
the ready Nemembrauce of it; aud 
Story he repreſents 


fares, as by his Motion alone to repre- 
ſent the whole to the Under 


Salat- Birth of the World, his Knowledge 


muſt reach down to the Time of the 


_ eg yprian Cleupatra, within which 
Space of Time we circumſcribe the 
various Learning of a Daucer. Let 


dim particularly learn the Diviſion 
| of Heav'n, the Original of Venur, the 


War of the Titans, Jupiter's Birth, 
and Cybele's Plot, aud Contrivance, 


bk Buns: him by the — * 
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| 4 Stone; the Impriſonment of Saturn, 
the Diviſion of the Univerſe by Lots 1 
among the Brothers ; the Giants Inva- _ 
fion of Heaven, Promethenus's Stealth 
of celeſtial Fire, his Formation of Man, 
his Puniſhment; and the Force and Pow- 
er of Every ſort of Love. Then, the 
Floating of the Ifle of Delos, Lato- 
nas Travel, the Slaughter of Python, 
the Treaſon of Tityus, and the Middle 
of the Earth difcover'd by the Flight 
of Eagles; add to this Deucalion's 
Flood, which overflow'd and deftroy'd 
all of that Age ; the ſolitary Art, 
which received, and preſerved the Re- 
mains of Mankind, and the repeopling 
again the Univerſeby caſting of Stones; 
next, the diſmembring of Jacchus, Fu- 
no's Impoſit ion on Semele, thè double 
Birth of Bacchus, and all the Stories 
of Miner ua, Vulcan, and Ericthonius; 
the Conteſt about Attica, and the firſt 
Sentence in the Areopagus; ina Word, 
the whole Attic Fable. Let him alſo 
perfectly know the Wandring of Ceres, 
the finding of her Daughter, and the 
_ Hoſpitality of Celexs, the Husbandry . 
of Triptolemus, the Plantationof Vines 
by Icarus, the Misfortune of * 
bl = 
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and all that Fable tells us of Boreas, and 
Or ithya, The ſeus and Ageus; Meade. 
2s Entertainment in Greece, her Flight 
thence to Perſia; the Daughters of E- 


rectheus and Pandion, with all their 


Baufferings and Actions in Thrace. Then 


let him know the Story of Acamas 
and Phillis, and the firſt Rape of Hele- 
na, and the Expedition of Caſtor and 
Pollux againſt the City of Athens, 
the Cataſtrophe of Hippolytus, and the 
Return of the Herculeans : All which 


I have briefly for Inſtances run over, 


they being by him to be found in the 


Records of Athens, to whoſe Story they 


belong. Next, let him learn the Story 


of Megara, Niſus, and Sylla; the 


purple Hair, and the Departure of Mi- 


nos, and Ingratitude to her, who by 


her Aſſiſtance gave him the Victory over 


her own Father. To theſe let him add 


the Adventure of Cytheron, and the 
Calamities of the People of Thebes, 
the Baniſhment of Cadmus, and the 
Sign or Omen taken from the ly- 
ing down of the Cow; the ſowing, 
ſpringing up, and Harveſt of the Ser- 
pents Teeth, and the Metamorphoſis 


of Cadmus himſef into a Serpent; the 


Building 


.. .9 Hiſtar) of Dancing. 27 
Building the Walls of Thebes by the | 
Muſick of Amphion's Lute, the Mad- 
neſs of the Builder, the Pride of his 
Wife Niobe, and her Petrification with 
Grief. Befides this, he muſt know the 
Stories of Paniheus, Acteon, Edipus, 
and Hercules with all his Labours, and 
the Slaughter of his own Children and 
Wife in his Madneſs. Nor is Corinth 
leſs furniſh'd with the Stories ofE/aucus, 
and Creon, and before theſe with Belle. 
rophontes and Sthenobea,the Combat be- 
twixt Neptune and the Sun, the Mad- 
neſs of Arhamas, the Flight through 
the Air of the Children of Nephele 
on a Ram, and the Receipt of Ino and 
Melicerta into the Number of the Dez- 
ties of the Sea; to which he may add 
all the Accounts of the Pelopide, and 
Mycenæ, and thoſe more ancient of Ina- 
chus, To, and her Keeper Argus; the 
Stories of Atreus, Thyeſtes and Erope, 
the golden Fleece, the Wedding of Pe- 9 
ps, Agamemnon's Murther, and the | 
Puniſhment of C/yremneftra. And thoſe | 
more ancient Stories, the Expedition 
of the ſeven Generals againſt Thebes, 
the Reception of the two Sons-in-law 
of Adrafius, Polynices and Dann. 
. who 


BVA towdr un 


who were both Exiles from their own 


Countries, and the Oracle which was 
delivered of them; Creon's Denial of 
Burial to the Slain, the Deſtruction of 


Antigone, and Menæceus upon it. He 


muſt alſo know the Stories we find in 
the Records of Nemea about Hypſipyle 


and Archemorus, for thoſe are moſt 


neceſſary to be known to a Dancer; 
before which he muſt know the Ac- 
counts of Danae's Virginity, the Birth 
of Perſeus, his Enterprize againſt the 
Gorgons ; to which he muſt add the 
choiopian Stories of Calſſapea, and 


Andromeda, and Cepheus, whom the 


Superſtition of Antiquity has plac d a- 
mong the Stars; he muſt likewiſe 
know the ancient Adventures of A- 


gyprur and Danau sand the Treaſons of 


the Wedding; he may gather abun- 
dance of Examples frem Lacademon, as 
of Hyacinthus and nphyrus, Apolls's 
Rival, the Death of the Boy by a Quoit, 
and the Flower which ſprung from his 
Blood, with the mournful Inſcription 
upon it. As alſo the reſtoring of Y- 
Aarus from the Dead, and Jupiter's 
Anger at AHſeulapius ſor doing it. 

Next the Reception and hoſpitable En- 


tertainment 
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tertainment of Paris, ard his carry- 


ing away Helena, after ſhe had been 


the Reward of the Apple he gave Ve- 
nus, from Palas ard Juno: To this 
Spartan Hiſtory may be join'd that of 
Troy, no leſs fertile of Matter; from 
whence, in their Order of Time, they 


may draw Subjects for the Stage: All 
which he muſt, as Occaſion ſerves, re- 
member; eſpecially all the Adventures 
that paſs'd from the Rape of Helena, 


to the Return of the Grecian Chiefs: 


Nor muſt he forget the Wandrings 
of Aneas, and the Love of Dido; 
the Stories of Oreſtes, and his Adven- 
tures in Seythia, will not be unplea- 


ſant in the Repreſentation : And be- 


fore this, the ſeveral Stories of Achil- 
les, before he went to the Wars of Troy, 
his D:ſguiſe in a Woman's Habit in 
Hyrus, the Deſtruction of Ulyſſes, the 
leaving Philoctetes, and in a Word, all 
the Pavels and Deeds of Ulyſſes, as 
the Stories of Circe and Telegonus, of 
the Empire of Æolus over the Winds, 
and all the Incidents of the Odyſſes, 
till the Revenge taken on the Suitors 
of Penelope: Nor muſt he omit ſome 
Fhings before this, as the Circumven- 
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 Exggar fowerdr an 
tion of Pelamedes, the Rage of Nau - 
plius, the Madneſs of Ajax Telamoni- 
g, and the Shi wrack of the other A. 
jon —— 9 Rocks, The, Dancer may 
ies to ĩmitate in 252 as 
E Mytilus, Saturn, 7 upit er, 
and the principal Wreſtlers in the O/ym- 
pic Games. Arcadia will afford ma- 
i Stories of Uſe to him, as Daphne s 
Flight, Califto's Transformation into a 
Bear, the Centaurs Drunkenneſs, the 
Parents of Pan, the Love of Alpheus, 
aud the Travels of Mpbalus: And if 
| 2 look to Crete, the Lancer will find 
ample Matter for his Art in Europa, 
Palo Bae, and bath their Bulls; the La- 
3 Ariadne, Phedre, the Mino- 
F DR: OO nn te the 
T ECY o Hide, 
brazen Wall of the City. The lebe 
will find in c Atolia, from Althea, Me. 
teager, Atalanta, Dalus, the Combat 
betwixt the River and Hercules, the 
Birth of the Hens, the Reward of the 
Echinedes, and the Habitation of Alc- 
maon after his Madneſs ; the Story of 
Neſſis, the c of De j anira, and 
the Funeral Pile Nh, Herextes on the 
Mountain © Moreqyer the he Dan- 
fer may 100 | Me in brace it ſelf, 
5 
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"whe Story of 'Or wn, and his diſ 
membring, his vocal Head ſwimming 
down the Stream with his Lute: Add 

to this, Hemus, Rbodape, and the Pu- 
| niſhment of Zyrwrgus. But Theſſaly 
will be more fruitful of Examples, as of 
Pelias, Jaſon, Alceſtis; — Fleet of 
of fifty Ships, the firſt Ship Argo, and 
its vocal Keel; the Adventures of Lem- 
nos, c Acta, Medes' s Dream, hertear- 
ing her Brother Al rtas to Pieces to 
flop: her Father's Purſuit, and the Inci- 
dents of her Voyage; towhich he may 
join the Stories of Protef laus and La- 
edamia; paſſing once more into ia, 
you will meet with plenty of _— 
ments for our Dancer, as 
che Miſery of Polyrrates, and bs 
Il Daughter's * to Pera. Beſides 
© i rhe more ancient Fables of the Gods 
- If feaſting with Tant alus, and his Babling ; 
the eating ofthe Fleſh of the Shoulder of 
„ Pelops, — was fitl'd up with Ivory. 
In /za/y he will find Eridanus, and Pha- 
ton, and his Siſters mourning his Fall, 
tlthey were turn d into Poplars 25 a 
ing Amber. A Dancer wut likewiſe 
know all the Story of the Heſperi 
* n Fruit 17 4 the 
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Trees, Beaſis or Fouls, and of Wc- 
men turn'd into Men, as Cæneus and 


 Exs8av towards an 
Account of Gerion, and his Convey- 


ance of the Oxen from Erythia: He 


muſt be alſo well read in all the Meta- 
morphoſis of Men and Things into 


T;refias the Prophet, and others. Myr- 


* 


rha in Phenicia, and the divided Sor- 


row of the A//yrians. He muſt be | 


alſo acquainted with all the Attempts 
of Aniipater and Seleucus, after the 


Macedonian Empire, for the Love of 
Stratonice. He muſt be likewiſe ac- 
mitted to the moſt ſecret Myſteries of 


the e Eg 1prians, that he may the more 
ſymbolically act them, 1 mean Epophus 
and Oſiris, and the Metamorphoſis of 
the Gods into Beaſts; particularly all 


the Stories of their Amours; and Ju- 
piter himſelf inall his Shapes and Diſ- 
guiſes. Our Dancer muſt not be ig- 


norant in any of the Affairs below, 
in their Tortures, and the ſeveral Cau- 
ſes of them; of the inſeparable Friend- 
ſhip of Theſcus and Perithous, even 
among the Shades. But to ſum up 
all in one Word, he muſt be ignorant 
of nothing which is to be found in 
Homer or Heęſtoa, or other eminent Po- 

* 1 E 2 Els, 


. . Hiftory of Dancing. | 
ets, eſpecially thoſe who have wrote 
Tragedy, and muſt underſtand them 
perfectly and fully, and be ready to 
THIS Mime, or Imitator, thus qua- 
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lify'd, expreſs'd (as well as Orator) by 


his Motions and Actions, what was 
ſung in Verſe, ſo perſpicuouſly that e- 
very Part he acted or danc d was clear, 
and evident enough, u ithout the Helpof 
an Interpreter, and the Spectator under- 
ſtood, the Dancer tho? dumb, and heard 


him tho' ſilent. Demetrius, aCynick * ThisSury 


Philoſopher , having declaim'd and 


Sir Tho. 
Ellyot by 


nil'd againſt this Art, as an Appendix rellmg ap- 
of a Fiddle, as an abſurd and ſenſeleſs 20. b. 1. 
Motion, of no Purpoſe or Efficacy, lis Ge. 
and void of all Underſtanding; A7. 
famous Pantomime in Nero's Time, 
(as Story goes) learned and well ac- 


quainted with Hiſtory, and the Art 


F Imitating by Motion and Geſti- 
c culation, invited this Demetrius to 
come ſee him dance, and then, if he 
© pleas'd, to find Fault with his Per- 


©formance, and baniſh aud confound 


his Science; he afſur'd him he would 


= 


Vact before him without either Flute 
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« or any other manner of Muſick, 


d 
« Silence on the Mufick, he himſelf 
without any Aſſiſtance danc'd the 
Story sf the Amours of Mars and 
Venus, their Diſcovery by the Sun, 
© Vulcan's catching them in his Net of 
© Wire; he repreſentedevery God that 
© came to behold the a 
cle: The Bluſhes of Venus, and the 
© Tntreaties of Mars, In ſhort, he 
perform'd the Repreſentation of the 
whole Fable , with that ſubtle Gc- 
ſture, with ſuch a plain Declaration 


« which he did: For having impos 


5 of every AQ in the Matter, with ſuch 


2 Grace and Beauty, and a Wit fo won- 
derful, delicate and pleaſant, that De. 


metrius, tranſported with his Per- 


formance, ( as the greateſt Applauſe he 
could give him) cry'd out aloud in the 
Theatre, I hear, my Friend, what you 
act; nor do J only ſee the Perſons you 


repreſent, but methinks you ſpeak with 


your Hands: Which Saying was con- 
firma by all them that were preſent. 
Having given this Inſtance of Nero's 


ö Time, I cannot paſs over the Applauſe 
given to the ſame Pantomime, by a. 
4 5 — 4. | "0k , ; Fo- 
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reeable Specta 
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Forei 
is this. — A Barbarian Prince, be- 
bing come to Rome from Pontus about 
ſome Negociations with Nero, among 
* many other Diverſions ſhewn him by 
_ 5 the Emperor, ſaw this Dancer per- 
form his Repreſentations with fo 
much Life, that tho he knew nothing 
© of what was ſung, as underſtanding 
© no other Language than that of 
his own Country, yet he under- 
_ © ſtood every thing by his Motions : 
And now being to return to his oon 
Country from Rome, and having, at 
© the Emperor's Deſire, his Demand 
+ of whatever be pleas d, with an Aſ- 
* ſurance of a Grant, aſkd of Nero j 
© this Pantomime, as the Height of = 
© his Deſires : Nero aſking him of 
>» _ c = _ be to _ i 
— 'd, That he having bordering 
8. e of Barbartans'? and all of 
5. different Languages, he found it very 
difficult to find Interpreters for them, 
* which Difficulty would be remov d 
by this Dancer, fince by his Move- 
ments and Geſticulations he could 
inform him of all they ſhauld ne- 
Tos AS gociate. 
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3 ®* Sir Tho. 5 gociate;* och was he natural 


1 2 % Praiſe: which. the Force of this juſt 


20h. b. F Imitation exrarted even from a Bar- 


bis Gover- 
1 bar ian. 


= © BEFORE. I g go any farther, I think 
2 Amy ſelf oblig' d to premiſe ſome Con- 
mines a 7 ſide rat ions on what has been ſaid by 


have, — Lucian on this Head, leſt the ſceming 


and cen 
cludes em Ex travagatce of what he has:advancd 


thus, — ſhould look more like Fable, or the 


| > . yperbolical Ex:ggerations of a Pany- 


what Craft ger iſt; thin Truth. I doubt not but 


was in oe it will ſufficiently ſurprize the Reader, 


ancient 
Times in if he have no Notion of Dancing but 


Spacing, what he has gather'd from his Obſer- 


this Days vat ions of our modern Performances 


Macad in this Art; for coufeſs from theuce 


Cs he never can imagine how.ir is uec eſ- 


But if Men ſary fur the Dancer to be indiſpenſably 


of their 
Touch gbr tain, find nothing of the chief Part of 


i to ſay, the ancient Performance in our Lime; 


eite beſt of the French een who 


© mg OY | 

fectually in 10 —¹ iberal, 2 Knowledge of Hiſtories, they 
'wouldrevive the ancient Form as. well of Dancing, as of other Ex- 
erciſes ; where-f = _ "ou not wo Pleaſure, on ol To. and 
Comm 
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| 1 OY acquainted with all theſe Particulars of 
firff Part tie ancient Story. He will, it is cer- 
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have bens ſeen with ſo much Applauſe, 
and follow d with ſo great an Intatuati- 
on, baving nothing more than Motion, 


Figure and Meaſure; and Figure indeed 


in 10 imperfect and obſcure a Degree, 


that it is ſeldom obvious to the common 


Spectator. They have obſerved in 
1 (the beſt we bave ſeen on our 
Stage) that he pretended to nothing 


more than a graceful Motion, with 


firong and nimbie Ręſin gs, and the cait. 
ing his Body into ſeveral ( perhaps ) 
agreeable Puſlurcs: But for expreſſing 
any thing f in Nature but modulated 
Motion, it wis never in his Head: 


Ihe limitation of the Manners and Paſ- 
ſious of Mankind he never knew any 
. —_ of, nor ever therefore en 


to ſhew us. 
BUT. the Reader ſhould co: alider; 


before he paſſes: any raſb Judgment on 


what is advanc'd on t this Head by Lu- 


the Parts which render d that a Spe- 
Gacte ſo taking and admirable. 
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cian, that our modern Dancing in this 
Caſe has no Reſemblance to that of the 
Ancients, and that it wants almoſt all 


INIT A LION, as Ariforte has ob. 
ler d i in his Doeties, is a native SON" 
el 
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tity of Mankind, it is implanted in his 

very Nature, and ev'ry Child is à 
Proof of it, as ſoon as he comes to be 
capable of taking Notice of one thing 
more than another: Nay Language it 


ſielf is an Effect of this, for all Lan- 


guages are indifferent to the Child, who 


can ſpeak none, and one is as ſoon 


Tr 


2 
Iy gives them the Ida which they ſol-· 


learn di as another. But by that na - 
tive Faculty of Imitation, which is in 
all Children, they mimic the Sounds 
they hear, and ſo ſtrike into the Lan- 
e which was the Subject of their 


- NOR do Children imitate Langua- | 
ges only but every Motion, Action, 
nd Temper they are us'd to, common- 


low); and ſo they are perhaps more 


in Mankind gave 0 
Dancing, and furniſn'd them with their 


the Pictures of thoſe they converſe 


with intheir tender Tears hy Euucarion, 


than of their Parents in theie Birth: 
Which natural Propenfiyof Imitation 
Riſe 


ſe to Poetry and 


greateſt Excellence and Beauty; Which 


when they deviate from, ths firſt de- 
generates into Anagrame, Acreſticts, 
Conceits, Conn nd rums, and 7 uns Fw 
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mite of Dancing, 
low the Dignity of Poetry, and the 
other into ridiculous ſenſeleſs Motions, 
inſignificant Cap rings, and worthleſs 


the Zngif have generally been too 
fond of in their Poetry and Dances 1 
to the Scandal of the Engiihh Wit 


Ability; and to the Diſincouragement 


of our Englif6 Performers, who alone 

ſex capable of reviving this ſo long 
loſt Art of imitative Dancing. © 
BUT to return again to my Panta. 


wime ; Il think it is (from what has 


been ſaid) ſufficiently apparent, that 
_ this Pantomime, or — 
in Dancing, was, or ought to have been, 
acquainted with all the Fables of the 
old Poets, ſince he was to deſcribe that 
by Aotion alone, which the Poet pain- 
ted out to the Life by Words. Phileſo. 
phy therefore, Moral and Natural, 
 Rhetorich, Painting, Sculpture, and the 


like, the old Pantomimes perfectly un- 


derſtood, for the forming their P/ors, 
 Charadters, Figures, Motions, & r. 
They were throughly ſkill'd in all thoſe 


Ag:ihty , tho* both of theſe are what 


the Subject of their Repreſentation, 
which was from all that afforded Action 


an 


ſ 


1 Fest towards as 
and Paſſion; eſpecially the fabulous 
part of the Greek Hiſtory, whence 
A ſcbylus, Sophocles, Euripides, A. 
© gatho, and the reſt, took Matter for 
Tragedy. And this ſufficiently .makes 
it evident, that Lucian, (in what I 
have tranſcribed from him on the Qua- 
hifications of a Pantomime) has put in 
nothing Hyperbolical, or with an A4. 
e of Difficulty : He was an 
ye-witneſs of their Performances, and 
knew the general Subjects of their Art, 
dàud is a Rule to them, as Ariſfotle is to the 
Drammatick Poets, having drawn what 
he. ſays, not from his own Imagination, 
but fromthe Practiceof his Time. This 
hope will be enough to free my Au- 
thor from the Imputation of Fiction, 
that the Uncommonneſs of the Truths 
which he advances, wculd other w iſe 
de too apt to fix on what he delivers. 
I I ſhall now th:refore with ſome Con- 
fidence proceed onthis Point, andi hope 
more. evidently make out and contirm 
what has already been ſaid. a | 
.* THE chief Buſineſs then, ard 
Dialog. Aim of theſe Pantomimes, was, (as I 
haveſaid) the Imitation of Perſoue, or 
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Manners and Paſſions; the Rules and 
l e Conduct 


Zion ef Dancing. 


who made Declamation 


Tyrants, Beggars, Villains, & c. and 


giving every one their proper and di- 
ſtinguiſhing Characters. As a Proof of 
this, I ſhall quote the Say ing of ano- 
ther Barbarian, who finding the Sub- 


Conduct of which they chiefly drew 
from the Rhetoricians, eſpecially thoſe 
their Buſineſs : 
In which they obtain d their due Praiſe, 
perfectly repreſenting their Subjects, 
and adapting their Performance to the 
Perſons repreſented, whether Kings, 
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ject require five Actors, and ſeeing hut 


one Dancer, aſk d, Who ſhould act, 


and perſonate the reſt; and being in- 


formd that this one Dancer would 


perfor m the whole 3 at the End of the 
Repreſentation told the Dancer, I was 
miſtaken in you, my Friend, who, tho 
you have but one Body, have many 


Souls. This was the Obſervation of the 


| Barbarian. The Italians therefore, 
from the Variety of the Performance, 


with a great deal of Reaſon gave tze 
Name of Pantomimes to theſe Dancers, 
which fignities a general Actor, wo 


could vary himſelf with his Argument. 


and transforin himſelf into every Part N 
he repreſenred. Their chief Art lay 


In 
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ſometimes a Lover, ſometimes 2 paſſio- 
te Man; ſametimes Madneſs, now 
xcefſs of Joy, and then Grief, De- 


Uo 


what was more wonderful, on the ſame 
Day, at ane time to repreſent Aba- 
mas mad, Ino trembling, now A. 
treus, then Thyeftes; and all this done 
hy one Man. In all other Spectaeles 


of Tragedy, the Humour of Comedy, 
the Performance of the F Jute or Harp, 
and Harmony of the Voice: But one 
Dancer expreſs'd all theſe Things and 
Perſons ; for in bis Performance, agree- 
ably and varioulby , mix d the Haut- 
boys, the Flute, the Noiſe of the Feet, 
Shrilneſs of the Cymbal, the tuneable 


— „ Wees one Part onty of the Man Is 
Abs eiploy'd, in things where ſome Parts 
fall Peri- only relate to the Body, and others to 
E weite mixt, and the Mind explain d by 

= | e 


in Acting, and filently demonſtrating | 
all forts of Manners and Paſſions; 


peculiarly requiſite to each Part: And 


ſeveral Things were repreſented by ſe- 
veral People, or Things: The Aion 


„JC eas” . td oth => 2 tr. 0 


| Voice of the Actor, and the Conſortof 
| *Clinch t Chorus *. beſides inother Perform- 


ien of Dancing, 

the Action and. Activity of the Body. 

But nothing was more obſervable than 

the Judgment and Decorum by which 

they regulated their Performance: This 
made * Lesbonax of Mitylene (a Man Ebenen 


he went often to ſee them, as returning a—_ 
improv d from the Theatres. His Tutor manibuk- 


Fimocrates being by Accident Spe&a-?75ithy 


tor to the Performance of a Pantamime, f Der 
cry'd out, What admirable Sights haue 


the Dancer inhis excellent Performance — . 


repreſents the three Faculties of it (that 9*:«»y ] I 
it) the Jraſcible, when he acts the an-. 
gry Man, the Concupi/tzble, when he ft. Em. 

repreſents the Lover, and the Rat ianal, l 5. arr. 


when he curbs in every Paſſion, as 
*twere with a Bridle. For Reaſon was 
diffus'd through all the Parts of this: 
fort of Dancing, as Feeling 1s through 
Sichs Seats. 1 NESS. 5 256 
ANOTHER Maſter-picce ofthele 
. Pantomimes conſiſted in that they 
- ſhew'd Strengih and Saoftneſs recon» 
eld when the ſame Perſon, ia the 
fame Repteſentat ion, would expreſs the 
ion >! Robuſtneſs 


of Gravity and Virtue ) uſe to call Flaps — | 
Pantomimes, Handy-wife Men ; and Mims I 


T loft by a Philoſophical Made? If nian — | : 
what Plato writes of the Soul be true, «aww 
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Robuſtneſs of Hercules, and the Deli. 


cacy of Venus. 
Av ING now ſhewn the Qiali- 


ties of the Soul of a Pantomime, that 
be muſt have a tenacious, faithful, and 
ſtrong Memory, endued with a piercing 
Wit, and clear Underſtanding, capable 
of making. juſt Diſtinctions: I ſhall 


oceed to the Qualifications of his 


Size; not too fat and bulky, nor too 


lean like a Skeleton. As a: proof of 


tis Obfervation, Iſhall bring the Ap- 


lauſe of a People, that live not under 


ite Infamy of dull Obſervers, (viz. ) 
the Citizers of Antioch, who were re- 
markable for their Ingenuity, and much 
addicted to Dancing; and ſuch nice 
Obſervers of what was ſaid or done, 
that nothingeſcap'd them. Theſe Peo- 
ple ſeeing a little ſhort Man enter to 
5 Hector, cry d out, Whereis Hector? 


for this is Aſtyanax: Another time ſee- 


ing a big gigantick Fellow going to 
dance Capaneus, and to ſcale the Walls 
of Thebes, cry'd out, That he might do 
it withous 4 Ladder. And ſeeing a- 


e eil. N nother 


jy y, and give you the Draught of it 
from Polycletes. He muſt not be too 
tall, nor too low, but of a moderate 
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Hiſtory of Dancing, 
nother time a very corpulent Fellow 
endeavouring to riſe high, They ought 


(ſaid they) to underprop the Stage. And 


to a very thin and lean Dancer, they 
cry d, The Gods give you a little more 
Strength; as if he had been in a Con- 


ſumption. Theſe Examples are not pro- 


duc'd or defign'd only to excite Laugh- 
ter, . but chiefly to ſhew that whole 
Nations have apply'd themſelves to the 
Study of this Sort of Dancing, ſo as 


to be able to diſtinguiſh the Fu/# Per- 


formance from the abſurd. Our Pan- 
Zomime ought alſo to be of an active, 


pliant, and yet a compacted Body; able 


to turn with Quickneſs, and to ſtop if 
Occaſion require with Strength. In a 
Word, a Pantomime, to deſerve that 


Name, muſt be every Thing 2 exactly, 


and do all Things with Order, Decen- 
ey, and Meaſure like himſelf, with- 
out any Imperfection; have his 


Thoughts perfectly compos d, yet ex- 
cel in a Vivacity of Mind, a quick 
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Apprehenſion, and deep Judgment; 


and his Applauſe muſt be the ne- 
ceſſary Conſequence of his Perform- 


ance, in which every Spectator muſt 
= | bs” behold 


 Eg8ar fowards dw 
behold;t himſelf acted, and fee: in 
the Dencer, as in a Glaſs, all that he 
himſelf us d todo and ſuffer. 
HERODOTUS: is of Opinion, 
that what is the Object of the Sight, 
is much more certain than that which 
is ſo of the Hearing; and gives ſueh 
dong la reſſion, that a Lover paſſing 
through the Theatre was cur'd of his 
Paſſion by ſeeing the ill Succeſſes. of 
Love.z andthough he enter'd full of 
deep Melancholy and Deſpair, yet went 
-out full of Joy. There is nogreater 
Proof of the Juſtneſs of their Action, 
and the univerſal Approbation of their 
Performance, than the Tears of the 
Spectators, whenever any calamitous 
or tragical Story is brought 85 them 
on the Stage. -- 4 
BE i Mode of. 7 
ceing, us d eſpecially in Tonia and Fun- 
tus, which was of this kind, o be- 
witch 'dthe People, that at the times of 
its Performance they neglected all o- 
ther Buſineſs, and ſate whole Days to 
fee the Titans, Corybantes, Lr. and 
- Clowns: added Which Dances were 
: 14 9 8 18 8 n 3 perforni d 
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perform'd by Perſons of the moſt noble 


and beſt of Quality of every City, who 
were fo far from rhinking it any Diſ- 
credit, that they valu'd their perten 
ance more than their Advantages of 
Birth, Equipage, or the Honours of 
their Anceſtors. = 

THUS have l wenn the Riſe, Ori 
inal, and Art of the ancient Panto- 
uimes; the Virtues and Perſections of 
their Arty the neceſſary Qualifications, 
and their wonderful and ſurpriz ing Per- 
formandes. But ſhould we form our 


Notions of theſe Pantomimes from 
thoſe 


Repreſentations we have among 
us, we ſhould be apt to imagine an A- 


For rather deſerib d here than a Dan- 
cer. Aud indeed the whole Courſe of 
the Praiſe is .giv'n them for the Ex- 


Hence of their Imitation of the 
mmer and Paſſions, and not from 


: their Agility, their ine Stepsor Riſmgs, 


which only now ſoem to e a 


Dancer. | 
a TEO this Art be now quite loft, 
and theſe Inſtitutions may be of little 


- Uſe'to thePraditioners of our modern 


© mane fince rey can pleafe their 
3 - © Audience 


Ess A r towards"an 
Audience, at leſs Expence of Labour 
and Brains; yet they are worthy che 

Study of our Players, who by them 
might arrive to a far greater Perfection 
in the Repreſentation of the Manners 
and Paſſions than is now attain'd by them. 
They would not act the Paſſions of all 
Characters alike, would not have the 
ſame Actions, Geſtures, Mien, c. 
in all Parts: But being ſkill'd in nora! 
_ Philoſophy and Rhetorick; and the reſt 
of the Art of the Stage, they would 
give us another ſort - of Performance 
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IHE ingenious Author of Mr. Bet. 
terton's Life, has in that Bookgiv'n ſo 
exact a Draught of the Virtues and 
- Qualifications of a Pantomime, as far 

as it relates to the Player, that his Rules 

ought to be the Meaſure of Excellen 
in both; and not only very well worth 
the Players, but alſo: the Dancers 

Study, and the Peruſal of all WhO ale 
any Delight in ſo noble a Diverſion às 

the Stage; by which they. would. be 
rendred more capable of judging of the 
Performances of both Dancer and A- 
. GFory than they ufually are; the 8 


pecka. 
tors 


4 


/ 
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NMiſteny of Dancing. ' 
tors now ſquand'ring away their, Ap- 
plauſe on Tſeudo. players, Merry. An- 
drews;and Tumblers; whilſt Ignorance 
Impudence are the only Endow- 
ments. of the Dancer, and Lungs and 
Forehead, the Support of the Player * 
ſothat an Audience now is rarely touch'd 
with, or expreſſes the leaſt Taſte of a 
juſt Imitatar, or a natural Player. But 
before we conclude, it will not, Ipre- 
ſume, be ungrateful to the Reader, that 
we.;give him here a ſhort Account of 


may perhaps in ſome Meaſure confirm . 
Head. we have oily alledg'd on this 
Us FE CBSIS'w was agreat Maſter of this 
Art, in  (reece,. he danc'd the Captains 
lrg and by his Actions, 


+ all chat they perform d in | 


+RIALADES born in Cicilia (as we 
has rom Suidas) was a very famous 
Pantomime at Rome, under the Empire 
of. Auguſtus, He perfe&ted „by ſome. 
new Inventions, this Art of Dancing 
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ſome famous Pantomimes ; and which 


15 — er Motions, repreſented to 


whole urs s for - Wh Auguſtus's 


ime, 15 | 


* fiſtulas 


Pylades 


Cilix Fan- was tb firff Who danr'd. ar Rome, 
whilſhothers play a upon Flagoolets, and 
fang; ant hur before 
im, the Pantomimes fingand danc'd 


tomimus, 


eres pd, Whilſt be C hora 


cnnerent & 5 


ſaltarent 


primusRo- Hemm ſe ves at tb ume 


mz cho - 
rum ſibi & 


inere 
fecit. In 
chron. Zu- 


1995- 
+ Arhen. L 


1-c.17.56- call & him to. f No, (from whenee he 
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1 — J. pleaſe the People, that it was one of 
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g Dances and Geffures, while the Tra- 
edy or Comedy was repreſenting; il 


h 


been # Diſciple to | Py4advsy 


Time, the Pantomimes perform'd their 


ot this Pylades, and a Contemporary 
of kis nam d Bathruur, were the firſt 
that left off all Acloss, and introduc'd 


Dancing only em the Orcheſita, and if 


we believe St. Jerome, * PILADES 


EF % fin, He alfo 
wrote af" Bock concerning the Hraliot 
Dance, which he bad invented, and 
form d, out of the Comic, Tragic and 


we conſider that Augeftur having re- 


"% 


had been expetl'd by: a FaQtion) did fo 


the Reaſons for which they eeas d to be 
arigry with ſome inconvenient Laws, 
which that Empetar: had mide. Pyla- 
der Had two Compe lors; : Bathjlus 
afbrementiou'd, and Has I - 

4: be- 


tween 


y' Danes, One nay judge of 
ſcb.adann. His Skill in this Performanee; when 
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ir | tween ah we find ſeveral Partienlate 

-» | concerning their Rivalſhip in * Macro-* Macrob. 
= 1625. and that there was a popular [ne l. c. 
7 rre&ion upon Account of their Jea- 

F Joufie ; and that Hylus dancing one 

+ Day a Song that ended thus, great A. 


f i g£amemnon; exprefs d the thing by the 

F Poſture of à Man who ſhould meaſare 

„ 2 Perfon of great Stature. Pylades to 

1 find Fault wirli him, ery'd out, Tou 
mie him a tall Man, aud not à great 
u; and was forcd by the Aſſembly 

> to dance the fame Song. He did it, 1 
c and when he came to gr ut A Agamemnon, in 
1 * affumd the Poſture of a f mediating + Sibilme. 
i E. Man. — Qae Day as\hewas dancing gis ratus 

f ke Tragedy of — Furens, ſome e 4d 


People found Fault with His 
pull'doff his Mask, and told the Lau 
ers; — O e Fools, don't you foe that Macrob 
F ot f ect 4 40⁰¹ That ver Day n ; 
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will do well to have Recourſe to it. — 
There are ſome Epigrams in the Antho- 
34 to the Honour of our Pylades; 
one of which aſcribes to the Hands, 
that ſpeak every thing Tlzaupurss, 
_ PTL ADES left ſome Diſciples who 
went ſucceſſively by his Name. 


* PTLADES..: another at 


Dancer under the Emp ire of Trajan, 


and particularly belov'd by that Prince. 


T PILADES, another Dancer, 
whom Didius Fulianus caus d to dance 
in the Palace where Pertinax had been 
murther d juſt before. 


8, GALEN ſpeaks of a ei 
nam d þ Prattes, and found out that 


2 Woman. was paſſionately in Love 


with him: He is, without doubt, one of 
-— the fore-going. The Inſetiptions of 


IJ Eruterus mention ſome Pantomimes, 


oy 
* . 
* Fe. 2 * 


= 3 in Octave."* - 


who had the ſame Name. 
* BAT. HE. .. oh *. Alexandra 


Aa 3 oth x ks *53 
* "RY 8 KX * #4 FOI 8" 


- Xiphilini in Tran. I 0a 166.588 BAY + 
* Id. in Did. Jullena:x. uae * 7114 
1. See Voſſih 8 Paet, 1, 2iÞ 184.— he *** 

; 5e in his Notes upon the Anrbolgis, that 
rows have, — ths —— named Flade. 


|| See Scaliger in (ale: Ago. Sams in gif p.834. 
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a Freedmanof Mzcenas, wholov'd him 
much, was a Pantomime of great Re- 
putation, and was contemporary with 
P7lades, and aſſiſted him in the new 
Method of Dancing entire Pieces. 
Suidas ſays poſitively that Auguſtus 


- was the Inventor of this Sort of Dan. 


ring, and that Bathyllus and Pylades 5 


were the firſt who introduc'd it; 
which ought to be underſtood that Au- 
guſtus authoriz d and eſtabliſh'd the In- 
vention of thoſe two famous Performers. 


This new Invention of Dancing was 


call'd Italic, and: compriz'd the Comical, 
Tragical and Satyric Parts: Not that 
it was a Mi: 

_ theſe Pantomimes preferv'd the Cha- 
racter of each Sort in their Perform- 
ance. . \Bathyllus excelld in the Comi- 
cal, and Pylades in the Tragical Pa rt; 
tho oftentimes they were both con- 


cern'd in Tragic and Comic; for it 


appears that Pylades ſignaliz d him- 


ſelf by repreſenting a Feaſt givn by 


Bacchus to the Bacchantes and Satyrs. 


ixture of them, but eachof | 


The Emulation that prevail d between 


theſe. two Pantomimes, form d two 


3 Sets that continued a long Time ; 


each 
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ddt leſt Scholars whe eee to 
make their Schools famous, and to per- 
petuate their Maſters Name, the: SeQa- * 
tors of Bathyllur were call d Bathylli, and 
thoſe of Pylades were calld Pylade 
ab of them repreſented the Cline. | 
_ Rers. of their Maſters. The Dances 
of the former were merry, and fitfed 
to amorous Adventures and comieal 
Subjects, and thoſe of the latter were 
grave, and r to: excite the great 
and more noble Paſſions of Tragedy: 
the former ſtirr'd Luſt in ſueha an- 
ver, and gave ſuch violent Femptatioris 
to the Female Spectaters, that it oeca- 
e Verſes ob Pads on 
13 Juyen. 11 1 5 olls þ ſatan Bab 
. cia non imperat: * ant 
| Ju inamplexa: Subirum abile longum 
aun 1 _ Ted Ke, N 


TRE Denotes: divided ne 
into Factions for theſe two famous 
Pantomimes; and it ſeems Buthyllus's 
=P Partizans had onos tiie Credit to cauſe 
| + Dion. 1. Pylader to be baniſh'd; The Kind- 
54 neſs of Mecenas for:Buthyllus may 

authorize that CHER with io 

miſſion 
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tion, becauſe that the D Diſpute that was 


his Scholar) had rais'd a Sedition a- 
- mong the People. The Anſwer aſcribd 
to Pylades by Macrobius * (Sir, 


who reports that this Pautamime being 
recalld from his Exile, and chid of 


| ir ſeame ver) y likely, thee it was W in ä 


Z that the Emperor was angry with 77 
lades. 


eſteem d by Antiochus than this * 5 | 


e dase 
St ALIFURUS,w Jew, ond ben 


n of . 
miſſion to Meacrobins, who lays, That 


Pylades incurr'd Auguſtus's Indigna- 


between him and Hylas ( — been 


® Macros. 
a l. 2. 6] | 


Jeu are ungrateful, let them concern v. uh. 
themſelves with our Quarre!) is the 
ſame with that mention'd by Dion, 


Auguſtus for his Quazrelswith Bathyl. 

tus made Anſwer, — Ie is to your || Di 
Advantage, Ceſar, that we amuſe the 54 «dem. 
People, and hinder them from giving 51 = 1 ; 
Attention to other Matters. By ths 


Hyles's, but in Baihillas's Favour, 


. ARCRELAUS. was a famous * Athy. 1 
Dancer in the Reign of Aitiochus, and: — — 
Was a great Favor ite, and no one more 


— im grear F. 
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and mention'd by Joſephus in his own. 


Life, who (as he ſays) was: his 1 intimate 
Acquaintance. 


'T O conclude, many of: thi met. 
ents have happily repreſented this ma- 
Af nua Language of the Pantomimes , 
* Lib among whom * - Cafſiodorus has this 


worum. Paſſage. His ſunt additæ Orcheſtarum 
loquaciſſime manus , - linguoſt digiti, 


Selentium clamoſum; 3 W tFacita, 


55 43 And anotheroutof + 
— — 378 Wen 16. . r 


5 48 | of. monuturxO- i AN een 


* 


10 8 ee 3 N 1 1 2 
„ 
In 3s 1 Whirles, and firikes our raviſh'd Eyes 


His Head, his Feet, and buſie Fingers make 
A Dumb Oration, a and we ſee him ſpeak,” 


Th A Of whom St. nien ſays: 
cu fe ; F r b; | 


| | manibus expedite 


And e an Anonymous Author in Roje- | 
nus has ſumm'd up all in an elegant 


E pigram in prai ant theſ e e 
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= - Hie of Daxcing. 
| of Wes I ſhall only tranſcribe the fix 
Jaſt Lines.. 
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ouat Cantor, motibus ipſe probat. 
bids; amat, Bacchatur, vertitur, adftat, 

225 Unftrat verum, cuncta decore replet. 

Tat Lingue, quot membra viro; mirabilis eft Ars, 

2 Facit dente voce filente, loqat. 


The Dancer j joining with the tuneful Throng, 
Adds decent Motion to the ſprightly Song. 
This St denotes the careful Lover, This 
The hardy Warrior, or the Drunken Swiſs, 
His pliant Limbs in various Figures move, 
And different Geſtures different Paſſions prove. 
Strange Art! that flows in Silent Eloquence, 
That to the pleas'd Spectator can diſpence ( 
N alten and without re | 
Senſe. } | 
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0 the Madern Dancing. 
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* L Ancients. had for the Art of 

WE and that they brought it to 

ich a Perfection, as well deſerv'd the 
Theſe Pele 


em and Value they ſet upon it; 
it il now x that ſome». 
2B thing 


ata Chorus di Fundit cantica duleis . 


e 
great and juſt a. Salve the. 
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thing mould be ſaid of the Modern 
Danang 3 which tho” it has almoſt loſt 
thatExcellence,which recommended the 
Dancing of the Ancients; yet, as 1 
have before obſerv'd, as to its Founda- 
tion, and Uſe, it claims an equal 
Merit: fince it is not without its Art, 
Excellence, and Eracefulneſs. And a- 
gain, tho this our Hadern Dancing 
comes inſinitely ſhort of the Repreſeu- 
zative- Dances of the Pantomimes, 
yet it is not (when juſt] perform -d) 
without its Beauties, Gbieh leaſe Men 
of Judgment, and Lovers of mitat ion; 
nor is it without its Ad ges, as 
it is a Qualification and an Exerciſe; 
in theſe latter Circumſtances I may 
ſay it comes up to, if it does not ex- 
ö ol that of the Ancients. -. But ha- 
ving already urg d what I had t 
ſay on this Head in the Ghz rer 7 of 
Dancing in General; oft Proc 
to ſome few Particulars of His M. 


to: thay Dancing now us d in a Na- 
tion? and begin with the 7 beatrical 
Dancing. r re I * 4 | 3 f 
THIS Sore of Danting; *which we 
generally elf Se Dient. ü 
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8 eps Lk | 2 r 
ded into three Parts, viz. Serious, 
_ Eroze/que, and Scenical; all which 
ſeem to me at preſent to be made uſe 
of more for Diverſion than Inſtruc ion; 


mwore how to pleaſe, than what is na- 


not | altogether. to be imputed to the 
Maſter, or Per for mers but rather to 


and Cuſtom has ſo far in this prevail'd, 
_ that the'Excellency of this Art ſeems 
to be wholly laid afide, and to be de- 
generated into a ridiculous unskilful 


o 


M 9 1 which to good Judges pro- 
o kes Diſdain rather than Mirth; and 
Bains Scorn rather than Applauſe, 


Ne r { So 0 
ſhew in What the Excellency of this 
Art does or ought to conſiſt; the 


the Performer generally conſulting 


tural, fit, or proper; yet this Fault is 


the deprav'd Taſte of the Spectators ; 


chen therefore: I ſhall endeavour to 


Es84av towards av. 


this Art, and more conducive to his 


Diverſion, by the reſtoring that Imi- 


tation, which has been ſhewn to have 


been ſo eminent in the Dancing of the 
Ancients, and is ſo much wanting in 


this of che Moderns. 


STAGE- DANCING was at 


firſt deſign'd for Imitation; to explain 


Things conceiv'd in the Mind, by the 


Geſtures and Motions of the Bod Ys 
and plainly and intelligibly repreſent- 
Ing Actions, Manners, and Paſſions; 
ſo that the Spectator might perfectly 
underſtand the Performer by theſe his 
Motions, tho he ſay not a Word. 


Thus far the Excellency of the Art 


appears; but its Bea conſiſt in the 
regu lated Motion of alf Pane, by for- 
ming the Body, Head, Arms and Feet, 


into ſuch Poſi Hows. Geſtures and 


Movements, as repreſen t the aforeſaid 
Paſſions, Manners — Actions; ſo 
that in a skilful Repreſentation of any 


Charatzer, whether [erious or gro- 


teſgat, the SpeRator wi 11; not only be 
pleas d, and diverted. with the Beauty 
of the Performance, .and:.S 


Symmetry of 
the Movements; but will alſo be in- 
aaa by the Poſitions, Steps and 


N ; Att 
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Attitudes, ſo as to be able to judge of 
the Deſign of the Performer. And 

without the help of an Interpreter, a 
Spectator ſhall at Diſtance, by the 
lively Repreſentation of a juſt Chara- 
er, be capable of underſtanding the 
Sub ect of the Story repreſented, and 
able to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral Paſſions, 
Manners or Actions; as of Love, An- 


ger, and the like. 
IHE Feet, and Steps, which ſeem 
| to claim the greateſt Share towards the 
7 Perfection of this Art, will not, as I 
| ſhall ſhew, appear ſo material a Qua- 
lification towards the ade Perfor- 


mance of it, as the Adareſs of the 
Body, and juſt and regular Movements 
of the Arms; neither is it ſo difficult to 
„obtain an Excellency in the former, as in 
| the latter; for whereas the Feet require 
only Agility, and conſtant Practice, to 
» || arrive at the utmoſt Perfection; the 
r | Afotions of the Body and Arms re- 
E 
7 
f 


quire a Judgment, and Knowledge in 
Weed Arts, to qualify them for à juſt 

Performance; for it is by the Motion 
of the Body and Arms, that he muſt 
- || expreſs the Deſign, and form the Ami- 
d tation; For this Aaureſs, and Motion 


n 2 N m 3 c 
' 
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usr rowards: an 


_ the Body, is not, as ſome are wil- || 
ling to believe, an Air, or Manner, na- : 
tural to ſome; but it is a Perfectionac- 
- quired, with Judgment, and altogether 
Artificial and to arrive at this Per- 
_ feQtion requires a long Experience 
gain d from the Inſtructions and Ob- 
ſervations of good Maſters; a conſtant 
Practice, and diligent Application; 
join d with a Genius, and Diſpoſition 
very particular; and indeed, whoever 
deſigns to be excellent in this Art, muſt. 
wk it his chief Aim and Applica- 
. 
SERIO US Cain: differs from 
| the Common- Dancing uſually taught 
in Schools, as Hiſtory Painting differs 
from Limning. For as the Common- 
| Dancing has a peculiar-Softneſs, which 
would hardly be perceiveable on the 
Stage; ſo Stage-Dancing would have 
a rough and ridiculous Air in a Room, 
when on the Stage it would appearſoft, 
tender and delightful. And altho* the 
Steps of both are generally the ſame, 
> yetthey differ i in the Performance : Not- 
Fahnder there are ſome Steps pe- 
culiarly ge to this Sort of Dan. 
dung, vig. Capers, 25 Craſs-Capers 
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' Quickſprings, with a Steadineſs, and 
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Ground. 


* 


JH O' there are but few good Per- 
formers in this Sort of Dancing, yet 
is it of all other the eaſieſt attain d; 
and there goes but little towards the 
Qualification of the Maſter, or Per- 
former of it; but yet this Difficulty at- 
tends it, that a Man muſt excel in it 
to be able to pleaſe. There are two 


Movements in this Kind of Dancing; 
the Brist, and the Grave; the Brist 
requires Vigour, Lightneſs, Agility, 


Command of the Body, the Grave, 


(which is the moſt difficult) Softne/s, 


eaſie. Bendings and Riſings, and Ad. 
dreſs; and both muſt have Air and 


Firmneſs, with a graceful. and regu- 


lated Motion of all Parts: But the 


moſt Art ful Qualification is a nice Ad. 
dreſs in the Management of thoſe Mo- 
tions, that none of the Geſtures and 
Diſpoſitions of the Body may be diſa- 
greeable to the SpeQatore. This Ad- 
- dreſs ſeems difficult to be obtain d, and 
in effect is ſo; and it is this Adareſs, 
that ought to take up 


the Thoughts of 
Mi the 


4 8 
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of. all. kinds; Pir outtes, Batteries, | 


FEsvgav did an 


dhe performer; and in which he muſt 
ſhew his Skills nor will it perhaps be 
ſo eaſie a Matter, as ſome may think, 
to attain a Perfection in it: Let him 
therefore, like Demoſthenes, preſent 
himſelf before a large Looking-Glaſs, 
and make a Judgment of, and 1mprove 
his Motions, and endeavour to diſtin- 
guiſh the Proper from the Improper. 
It muſt be allow'd that the French ex- 
cel in this kind of Dancing; and 
Monſieur Pecour 95 I am inform d) in 
the Chacoone, or Paſſacaille, which is 
of the grave Movement, and the moſt 
agreeable Character in this Dancing. 
The beſt Performer of this Dancing 
that ever was in Eng/and, I take to be 
Monſſeur Desbargues, who had a 
certain Adgreſs and Artfulneſs in his 
Geftures,' which, as they are the moſt 
material Articles, and Qualifications 
of the Art; ſo, who excels in them, 
-ought 1 think to be eſtee md the great- 
eſt R 
GROTESQUE. Dancing is 
wholly calculated for the Stage, and 
takes In the teſt Part of Opera- 
Dancing, and is much more difficult 


Than the Serious, 3 the utmoſt 
1 Skill 
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Skill of the Performer. Yet this ſort 
of Dancing ſeems at firſt View not to 


be ſo difficult; by reaſon there are ſo 
many Pretenders to it, whopalm them- 


ſelves upon the Town for Maſters : 
But Men of Judgment will eaſily per- 
ceive the Difference between a juſt and 


$kilful Performance, and the ridiculous 


Buffoonry of theſe artleſs Ignorants, 
A Maſter or Performer in Groteſque 
Dancing ought to be a Perſon bred up 


to the Profeſſion, and throughly skill'd 


in his Buſineſs. As a Maſter, he ought 


to be skill'd in Muſick, and particular- 


ly in that Part relating to Time; well 
read in Hiſtory Ancient and Modern; 
with a Taſte to Painting, and Poetry. 


He muſt be perfectly acquainted with 


all Steps uſed in Dancing, and able 
to apply em properly to each CHara- 
cker: In Hiſtorical Dances (which 
conſiſt moſt in Figure, and repreſent 


Action what was before ſung or ex- 


preſs d in Words) the Maſter muſt take 
5 peculiar Care to contrive his Steps, and 


adapt his Actions, and Humour, to the 
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Characters or Sentiments he would 


- BY Tepreſent or expreſs, ſo as to reſemble 
tte Perſon he would imitate, or Paſſi- 
Ea. 7 wade 


8 —— 


on he would excite: Let the Number 
of his Performers be as his Subject re; 
quires z and tho' he be very well skill'd 
in the F able, and Nature of the Story 
to be exhibited yet I think the — 
thor of the Piece not improper to be 
conſulted, and excellent Hints may be 
taken from him, that may be of ſingu · 
lar Service, and very much aſſiſt him 


in his Performance: Let his Figure fill 


the Stage; be juſt to his — ie 
pleaſing, and full of Variety. Rider 
tur Chord qui ſemper oberrat eddem. 
Hor. The Habits, Properties, and 
Tunes not the leaſt of his Care, but 
juſtly adapted to his Characters; let 
him be patient in Inſtructing, and be 
: tors that his Performers be perfect. As 
Performer, his Perfection is to be- 
* K what he performs; to be capable 
of repreſenting all manner of Paſte 
ons, which Paſſions have all their 
peculiar Geſtures; and that thoſe Ge 
Fares be juſt, diſtingullhing and agreey 
able in all Parts, Body, Head, Arms 
and Legs; in a Word, to be (if I may 
ſo ſay). all of 2 Piece. ' "Ur, Foro 
| Prieſt of .Chelſey, I take to have been 
Us EEE Maſter of this kind of Dan. 


cing. 


Hiſtory of Dancing. 1 
cing, that has appear d on our Stage; * 
he has not given into thoſe groſs * 
Errors of the French Maſters who 
have been in England, and whoſe 
greateſt Endowments were in having 
_ a confus'd Chaos of Steps, which they 
indifferently apply'd, without any De- 
ſign, to all CharaFers; they car d not 
by what ridiculous, awkward, out of 
the way Action, they gain'd Applauſe; 
and judg*d of their mean Performances, 
by the miſtaken Taſte of the Audience 
I remember one of theſe celebrated 
French Maſters, compos'd an En- 
try for _ Furies, and the next Week 

the very ſame Dance was perform'd 

to repreſent the four Minds, with this 
only Alteration, that the Maſter him- 

ſelf by Dancing in the middle made a 
fifth; the ſame Miſtake I have alſo 

ſeen in the four Seaſons: I muſt con» 
feſs they dreſs d well, but conſulted 
Finery before what was natural; inſo- 
much that IT have ſeen Sailors, Clowns, - 
Chimmey=ſweepers, Witches, and ſuch 
like, perform'd in Shoes lac a, and Ribs 
banded, Red-filk Stockings, and forme» 
times Cravat-/tringss but enough of — > 
this. 7 ne abt ane N 
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-$SCENICAL Dancing, is a faint 
Imitation of the Roman Pantomimes, 
and differs from the Groteſque, in that 

the laſt only repreſents Per/ons, Paſ- 
ion, and Mauners; and the former. 
explains whole Stories by Action; and 
this was that ſurpriſing Performance of 
the Pantomimes, the Ruins of which 

remain ſtill in Italy; but ſunk and de- 
generated into Pleaſantry, and merry 
conceited Repreſentations of Harlequin, 
Scaramouch, Me gelin, Paſquariel, &c. 
being generally us d for the Introdu- 
_ ion of a following, or Explanation 
of a foregoing Scene, which they de- 
monſtrated by Action; but ſo inter- 
mixt with Trick, and Tumbling, that 
the Deſign is quite loſt in ridiculous 
Grimace, and odd and unnatural Acti- 
ons; Yet are theſe modern Memes 

inimitable, and tho' they have been 
aped by ſeveral in France, yet (as 1 
have been inform'd by Perſons who 
have ſeen both the Italians and French) 
the French could never come up to 

their Grimace, Poſture, Motions, A. 


gility, Suppleneſs of Limbo, and Di. 


Lee, of their ken Some Endea- | 
vours' towards Performances in this 


CY 
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Kind have in my Time been attempt- | 
ed onour£nghfp Stage, and not with- 

out Succeſs; but want of Experience 
in the Maſter, made him incline to, 
and copy the Modern, rather than the 
ancient Romans. I could wiſh this 
| kind of Dancing were now encourag d 
in England, ſince I am certain the 
Engliſh in a little time would at leaſt 
arrive to ſo much Perfection in this 
Science, as, if not to come up to the Per- 
formances of the Ancients, they would 
without doubt excel all that has been 
per form'd in this kind by the Maderus. 
THE Dancing ſo much eſteemd 
among us, and ſo neceſſary a Qualifica= 
tion for Gentlemen and Ladies, whe- 
ther taught privately or publickly, I 
ſhall call common Dancing, and in 
which the Engliſb do not only excel 
the Ancients, but alſo all Europe, in 
the Beauty of their Addreſs, the Gen 
tileneſs and Agrecableneſs of their Cars 
riage, and a certain E/egency in every 
Part. This common Dancing was 
not in this Perfection twenty Lears a- 
go, and we were as far ſurpaſs dain 


cis particular Movement 2%, ag .,. 


excel them no: But for this, we are 
blig'd to the great Improvements gi- 


vo 
2. 


ven 


ſiet out and adorn its Beauties; 1 hall, 


0 led Pabra,) is a Dancing the eau 4 
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ven this Art by Mr. Iſaac and Mr. Ca. I 
verley, to whom is owing the beauti- ; 
ful Perfetion we ſee it in at this Day: 

chat inexpreſſible Air, that agreeable | 
Turn, and elegant Movement ſeen in 
the dancing of their Scholars, is pecu- | - 
liar to them. Here might be a good Op- 5" 
portunity of enforcing the Uſe of this <% 
ſo abſolutely ' neceſſary part of Dan- 
cing;'and convincing the World of the 
ry Benefit, and Advantages proceeding 
rom it. But as I have already demon- 
ſtrated the extream Uſefulneſs of it in 
the Chap. Of Dancing in General; 
and defigning this Eſſay only as an 7d | 
dueement to engage ſome abler Pen to 


after a Word or two concerni aun. = 
my Dances, draw to a Conclu on. 
22COUNTRY Dances, Cohich 1 I a 

take to be an Imitation of the P. 9855 4 
among the Romans; which were per- 
fornrd by Shepherds round Heaps 0 1 
Chaff, Straw or Srabbles + al. 


Growth of this Nation; tho, now. 
tramplanted inte almoſt all the” Courts: . 
of Brahe! and is become in the mol, 


. . 
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fion. This Dancing is a moderate and 
lea Ichful Exerciſe, a pleaſant and inno- 

a cen Diverſion, if modeſtly us d, and 
rform'd at convenient [Rings and 
by "Tuitable Company. | Hh. 
I cannot better conclude this E/ay 
5 of Dancing, than by giving ſome Ace- 
=» count. of the great Step made toward 
the Improvement of it, and which a- 
lone is ſufficient to entitle it to a Place 
among the Arts and Sciences, viz. Or- 
' cheſography, or the Art ofwriting down 
 DoancesinCharatters, whereby Maſters 
are able to communicate their Compo= _ 
| . of what' kind ſoever, to the reſt 
olf the Profeſſion, at ever ſo remote a 


. Diſtance; and which is brought to ag 
| 85 a Perfection as that of My/ick. The 
- Suppoſition of Monſieur Feuillet, that 
the Invention of this Art receivd its » Þ 
"fiſt Riſe from a Treatiſe of one T. 1 
F- net Arbeat, is certainly erroneousz 

2 . I find upon Peruſal of that Boo „ 

' (which Feoilles by his own Confeſſion® _Þ 
| could never procure a Sight of,) tha 1 
it is an imperfe& rough Draught, treat- L 3 
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curi- 
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curious « Trike, but 1 it is Highly ro- 4! . 


bable he knew no more of the Book 
ſelf than Monfieur Feuillet. It i 15 then 


2% to Monſieur Beauchamp that we muſ | 


attribute this curious Invention, a 


we are oblig'd 'to Monſieur Feuillet 


for his Improvements and perfect- 
ing of this Character, in which he has 
fo happily ſucceeded, that it ſeems in- 
capable of any farther Improvement. 


Fruillet's Rules and Method for under- 


ſtanding this Character, I (by the En- 
couragement of Mr. Iſaac) rendred in- 


to Eng iſh, for the Benefit of thoſe Pro- 
feſſors who underſtood not the French 
I ſhall not here enlarge up- 


Language. 
on the Advantages this Character de- 


rives to the Profeſſors of Dancing, but 


ſhall'conclude this Eſay with this Ob- 
ſervation; that had this Character been 
known to the Ancients we had not at 
this time been ignorant of thoſe celebra- 


ted Actions and ſurpriſin Performances 


of the ancient Pantomimes, which drew 


the Eyes and employ'd the Pens of the. 
old Greeks and n. 05 WEE boat 
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